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BRUTONS’ VISIT TO JAGANNATHA is 
fascinating from three angles. First, it con- 
tains the /earliest Englishman’s account of 
the ‘greatest God Jagarnat’ before “~yhom 
“all the people in the Towne and Countrey 
doe bow and bend their knees to the 
ground.” 


Secondly, as the subvtitle of the book 
indicates, ‘‘English Beginnings in Orissa”, 
it explains the advent of the East India 
Company in the economy of Orissa in 
1633-1651, with the help of authentic 
records. 


Thirdly, Bruton’s account of ‘the 
“Court of Malcondy’”’, the Palace of 
Mukunda Deva, the last indigenous ruler 
of Orissa, recalls the spendour that was 


Orissa. 


Bruton's Visit to Jagannatha thus gives 
an insight into the advent of the ‘English, 
the collapse of the local rule, and the 


annexation of Orissa to the Mughal empire. 
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. PREFACE 


William Bruton's News from the.East-Indies, or, A Voyage 
to Bengall/a is the most authentic document about the advent of 
the East India Company in Orissa. Ralph Cartwright, who was 
assigned the task of establishing factories at Hariharpur and 
Balasore, paid a visit to Agha Muhammad Zaman Tihrani, .the 
then Governor of Orissa. Bruton accompanied Cartwright to 
the court of the Nawab. Cartwright got a parwana or licence 
on May 5, 1633 to trade customs free in the province of Orissa 
and establish factories anywhere: he liked in Orissa. Bruton 
has described the ‘Court of Malcondy’, or the Palace of 
Mukunda Deva, the last indigenous ruler of Orissa, where the 
Nawab held niseQurt. Bruton is the first and only Englishman 
to give us a description of the splendour of the court of 
Mukunda Deva. The palace of Mukunda Deva is now in ruins 
and is known as the Barabati fort. Bruton’s account corroborates 
the one found in the Ain-i-Akbari. 

Bruton was alse the first Englishman to give us an account 
of the famous Jagannath temple at Puri. He visited the 
temple in Noverhber 1633 and therefore his description of the 
Car Festival was probably based on secondary knowledge as the 
.Rathayatra is held in June/July. However, his account of the 
deities of the Jagannath temple and the chariots throws fresh 
light on them. 

The East India Company’s earlier attempts to open up the 
trade of Bengal in 1630-1632 is confirmed by Bruton. Similarly, 
the authenticity of the parwana granted by Agha Muhammad 
Zaman Thirani is also corroborated. The original parwana could 
not be traced for a long time, but it is available in the British 
Museum. 

Bruton’s 35-paged NewS was first published in 1638 and it 
was subsequently incorporatéd in the collection of voyages of 
Osborne and“Purchas. Extracts from the Mews were incorpora- 
ted in Wilson's Early Annals. ot the English in Bengal (Vol. I, 
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pp. 3-18, Calcutta, 1895) and O’Malley’s Cuttack and Puri 
District Gazetteeers published in 1905/1908. The text of Bruton’s 
News was reprinted in Bengal Past and Present, vol. XXVIII, 
Serial Nos. 53-54 (January-June, 19245, pp. 127-147 under the 
title, ‘The first coming of English,to Bengal’ The original text 
has, however, remained out of reach of scholars. In fact, few 
historians of Orissa and Bengal have had access to it. 

It is, therefore, right to reprint Bruton’s Mews after giving 
the background regarding his visit to Cuttack and Puri and notes 
on Cartwright, who established the Balasore and Hariharpur 
factories in Orissa, Agha Muhmmad Zaman Tihrani, who granted 
free trade in Orissa and Puri Jagannath temple. The text of the 
News has been printed here with the help of a photostat copy so 
that it agrees with the original in all respects, except in typefaces. 

Copies of Bruton’s News are rare and there are few surviv- 
ing in the world. The only copy available in India is preserved 
at the Goethal’s Indian Library, Calcutta, fis copy is ina 
good condition except for its 350 years of ageing. 

The editor is extremely grateful to Rev. A. Wavreil, S. J., 
Rector of the St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta, for granting permi- 
ssion to take a photo copy of Bruton’s Mews from Bishop 
Goethal’s Library. The editor is also ‘under obligation to Reve 
Fathers L. Hous and Van Homissen of the St. Xavier’s College 
for their co-operation and help. 

The publication of Bruton’s /Vews is entirely due to the 
personal interest taken by Mr Sushil Mukherjea and Mr Oroon 
Kumar Ghosh of Minerva. Associates (Publications) Private Ltd. 
In fact the suggestion to reprint Bruton’s Mews, tracing the first 
coming of the English to Orissa, was given to the editor by 
Mr Sushil Mukherjea. 


82/C, Kansaripara Road 
Calcutta-700 025. P. T. Nair 
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Bengal’ was considered a land of immense riches by all the 
European nations who started trading operations during the 16th 
and 17th centuries. The“ first Englishman to pay a visit to 
Bengal and explore the trade possibilities of the fabled land was, 
of course, England’s pioneer in India, Ralph Fitch?. He visited 
Patna and other places before going to ‘Couche’ (Cooch Behar). 
On his way to Golconda he halted at Hughli, Hijli and other 
places sometime in 1585 A. D. Other than inviting the attention 
of his countrymen to Bengal, he does not appear to have advoca- 
ted establishment of commercial relationship with any of the 
towns in fio 

The Englishmen baulked under the prosperity of Portugal. 
With the dawn of the*I 7th century, the English merchants could 
no longer remain silent spectators of the lucrative trade of the 
Orient which the Portuguese had monopoglised by that time. More 
adventurous among the English merchants formed a body 
corporate which came to be known as the East India Company 
in course of time. 

The East India Company, or the ‘Governor and Company of 
Merchants of London Trading into the East Indies’, who were 
granted monopoly of English commerce in eastern waters ( from 
the Cape of Good Hope to the Straits of Magellan) by Queen 
Elizabeth 1 by her Royal Charter on 31st December, 1600, had 
established themselves at Masulipatam on the Coromandel Coast 
of India by 31st December, 1611. The English factory or trading 
lodge at Masulipatam was founded by Captain Hippon, who 
commanded the G/obein the East India Company’s seventh 
voyage, as a half-way house between Coromandel Coast and 
Bantam, where the Company had gained a firm foothold before 
1603. 

Masulipafam, the chief port or the gateway to the pros- 
perous kingdom of Golconda, was visited by Ralph Fitch and he 
had told his countrymen : “bn these partes is a porte or hauen 
called Masulipatam, which standeth eight dayes journey from 
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hence toward the gulfe of Bengala, whether come many shippes 
out of India, Pegu, and Sumatra, very richly ludeis with Pepper, 
spices, and other commodities. The countrie is ¥ery good and 
fruitfull’”’.? ° 

A subsidiary settlement at Armagon* was added to Masuli- 
patam in 1626. Factories were settled on the West Coast at 
Surat, Agra, Ahmedabad, and Broach, within, or simultaneously, 
six years of the establishment of the agency at Masulipatam. 
The factories on the West Coast and the Persian Gulf “were 
administered from Surat and those on the Coromandel Coast 
were under the superintendence of the President at Bantam 
during this period. 

The wealth and splendour of Bengal had attracted the 
attention of the East India Company. Bengala is a ‘“‘kingdom of 
most singular fertilitie within the ନ ଷର 
dominion”, wrote Thomas Coryat?, who was &7 dia in 1612-17. 
Edward Terry,¢ who visited India in 16}6-19 had confirmed 
“Bengala : a most spacious and fruitfull kingdome, limited by the 
gulfe of the same name”, 

Embassy of Sir Thomas- Roe 

The embassy of Sir Thomas Roe, the ambassador of King” 
James I to Jahangir, the Mogul Emperor, was the most memora- 
ble attempt made by England in establishing diplomatic and 
commercial relations with India on a permanent footing. The 
conclusion of a commercial treaty between England and India was 
aimed at to put the trade on a regular footing and for refuting 
the allegations of the Portuguese that the Company traded 
without the authorisation of their sovereign. Roe reached the 
Mogul court, then at Agra, in December 1615, and, for nearly 
three years, he followed in the train of the Emperor, striving 
diligently to carry out the purpose of his mission. Commercial 
treaties were foreign to the Moguls and Roe could not make 
much headway in this respect. -However, the embassy of Sir 
Thomas raised the prestige of the East India Company in the 
eyes of the people of India. ର 

Roe was ‘requested to pro2ure a firmaen ‘or command for 
Bengala, it being supposed that some shipping would,be this 


yeare directed theither’, but that, finding firmans of little use, he 
mf 
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is waiting for the conclusion of the proposed treaty, of which a 
copy shall be fofwarded in due course to Masulipatam, ready for 
any English ship that may be sent to Bengal’, he had written to 
the Company in answer to ‘the letter”, received by him on May 
23, 1616. 

Sir Thomas Roe had a clear conception of the province of 
Bengal. In his geographical account of the Mogul’s territories, 
he noted “26. Bengala: A mightie Kingdome enclosing the 
western syd of the Bay on the north and wyndeth sowtherly. It 
bordereth on Cormandell. The cheife cittyes are Ragmehal® 
and Dekaka’. There are many havens as Port Grande!®, Port 
Pequina®, traded by the Portugalls, Pilipatan’?, Satigam!’®. It 
conteyneth divers provinces, as that of Purp™ and Patan’’.!S 

Roe had suggested to the Surat factors that an attempt 
should be mass, overland to open up trade with Bengal, ‘so 
desierd by the Company and impressed into me by Captain 
Keeling’, and also with Lahore and Sind; but Thomas Kerridge, 
President at Surat and his companions doubted whether they 
would sell much cloth at Lahore, and pointed out the risk in 
Sind from the Portuguese settled at “Lahribandar. “‘Bengalla 
gennerally’’, they wrote, ‘“‘is a whott country, the most of the 
inhabitants verynpoore Gentiles, and upon the Sea coaste, 
there is any hope of bennefitt, the Duch and Portingales have 
trade, whereby we conceave that the transportation by land thei- 
ther wilbe more hazardous and chargable than the bennefitt by 
the sale of a smale quantety can answer”. 

‘To this the ambassador retorted 

“that Bengala should bee poore T see no reason: it feedes 
this countrie with wheate and rise: it sends sugar to all India; 
it hath the finest cloth and pintadoes, musck, civitt and amber, 
(besides), almost all raretyes from thence by trade from Pegu... 
If wee keepe Jasques in our hopes, wee must plant at Syndu and 
unite our forces ; they wilbe.els too farr distant to assist one 
another ; and it is the fittest place of all these dominions, consid- 
ered in yt selfe, for our residence The number of Portugalls 
residing is a good argument for us to seeke it ; it is a signe ther is 
good dooing. An abby was ever a token of a rich seoyle, and 
store of crowes of plenty of carrion It is to bee understood wee 
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must fire thef2 out and maynteyne our trade at the pikes end”. 
The Company's factors replied that they were still uncon- 
vinced, but would agree to venture if Roe wonld take up the 
responsibility. Upon this the ambassador ceased to urge the 
proposal ; and so the matter rested there for a time. Jn writing 
to the Company on November 2, 1616, the factors merely said 
that the suggested voyage to ‘Port Pepueno’! could not be made 
for want of small ships ‘fitting that purpose’. 
Roe wrote to the Company from ‘Adgmeir’ on Novembeér 24, 
1616 : 
‘“‘Port Pequnua in Bengala yow are misinformed in. There 
is no mart nor resort of merchaunts. Itis traded by the 
Portugalls from Pegu with rubyes, topasses and saphires; 
and returnes cloth, which is fyne, but yow may bee furnis- 
hed nearer hand. But if your pe it I owill 
send a firmaen. 1 would long since ha~¢ done yt, but was 
discouraged by the Consultation at Syiratt’’.?8 
The ambassador Had witten to the factors of the Company at 
Surat on April 7, 1617 thus! 
“The port (‘Ports’Pequnua’) you named at Bengala, this 
Norose J spake with the Shabander, and with an ould 
man that had beene Governor. They protest it to bee an 
ill harbor, subject to the Portugalls for that Satagam 
(Satgaon), where they are planted 1500, is but another 
outlett of the same river. Yt is in the protection of 
Aaja scarcely in good obedience. Finally, they wilbe glad 
of our comming soe wee can beate the Portugall quite.out ; 
otherwise, they say, whereas now they have quiett theyr 
seas and trafique wilbe interrupted. They gave noe hope 
of sale, except of spices; nor can warrant the transport up 
of them by river to Agra. Yet upon your next, if yow 
resolve I shall sett it afoote, I will ; though I am resolved 
of a repulse before hand; all the great men are against us.” 
Not only did the Surat factors dissuade Roe from procuring 
a farman, but he was also not encouraged by théir, counterparts 
at Masulipatam. Sir Thomas, ‘in his letter dated (at the end) 
*“Adsmere the 23: of July 1616’ to my loving frends Mr. ~Lu_ucas 
Andrinus®® or to the Principall of the English Merchants resident 
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at Mesolapatan for the East India Company” wrote: 
“I dayli@ ¢xpect a concession of new articles and priviled- 
ges, propounded in the name of my Master to the 
MOGUL, whereof I have newly obteyned grant, wherein I 
haue prouided for all inconveniences, so farr, as the faith 
of this King can secure vs: [ was requested to procure a 
firmaen, or command for BENGALA: it beeing supposed 
that some Shipping would be this yeare diverted thither, 
but fynding them by experience, to be ordinary warrants, 
and lightly regarded, { haue resolued as a firmer course, to 
send a Copye of the Articles vnder the Seale of the King, 
[ which are more effectuall, and conteyne in them lardger 
priviledges and Stricter commands then any firmaen ] vnto 
your factorye: that they may lye ready to bee deliuered 
to am FNGLISH commander, that shall goe for 
BENGALA, supposing that hee will first visitt your 
residence, being in his way, which hee my take a longe 
with him and make vse of in all parts, and when he hath 
resolued to settle a factorie in any certaine place, if 1 
may receive advise, 1 will accordingly procure any further 
command to the particular, Gove:nor, that shalbe 
requisite. and so Soone as I haue received and c)unter- 
sealed them, I shall despatch them vnto you, desiring 
such vse may be made thereof, as the Companies busines 
shall require”. 

What was the reply of Lucas Antheuniss to the above letter 
of Sir Thc mas is not clear, but he wrote “‘To the Honoble: Sr. 
Thomas Roe, Knight, Lord Embassador for the King’s Majestie 
of England in the Court of the Gt. Mogull in, Adsmere” from 
‘Musulpatam’ on ‘21: March A. 1616": 

‘Whereas Your Honour makes Mention, to provide for 
the Coast of BENGALA the same priviledges procured 
here, or according tothe Nature and Custome of such 
places where for a proofs we might leaue some one. Itt 
were good for all occasions to send the same thither with 
the first, although itt were buta Cou/e’® toa further 
foundation. Vntill by cxperience and more ample Informa- 
tion therein, order might be taken as shalbe needfull, for 
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the establishing and setling of factoreyes yf they shall be 
found profitable, and then with. lardger , Jetters of more 
force then Cou/es to confirme the same’’.®® 

Antheuniss did not encourage Roe in prosecuting his designs 
since the ambassador wrote to the Surat factors on June 10, 
1617 thus: 

“Concerning Bengala I mooved the fittnes of a residence to 
Lucas And (rinus) at Mesolapatan, who yet gives noe 
encouragment upon any certainty of the place, but only 
wishes that, if such a f/irmeen be procured, it may bce 
sent over land to him, from whence best we may be made 
of yt, if any bee required. So that my purpose is to 
adventure for a generall grant of trad upon all the Coast 
of Bengala, which though I know it wilbe _denyed for the 
trouble like to ensue by our dissention, sith th the Portugall 
in those seas, yet it will occasion mee to fall lower to 
some fitt portrwhich the King may assigne, if hee will 
grant any; but I am dayly answered for the comoditye wee 
bring wee hav to&@ many aiready” 

Roe considered that the Company’s Cxisting factories were” 
sufficient to sell the goods brought from England and collect the 
commodities that found a ready market at nome. The rarities 
and goods provided by, or manufactured in Bengal, were avail- 
able in Agra, Masulipatam, Surat and other places and there 
was no justification for new factories at that time. Finance, in 
the opinion of the ambassador, was what stgod in the expansion 
of the Company’s trade in India. He wrote to ‘“‘my Honored 
friends, the Governor and Committees for the EAST INDIA 
COMPANY” dated, at the end, ‘‘De Cember 1: 1616.25 

“Whereas you write for new factoryes, except the silkes of 
BENGALA require yt, which yet in my opinion is had 
cheeper at AGRA, then yow will fynd it there, to maynte- 
yne a factory for yt, beeing this People trauell, and live 
hard!yer then yours can, I am of opinion » your residences 
are sufficient, and best chosen, as they are, and the 
disposure of them 1 have mentioned in my last to the 
ConsuJjtation at SURATT, but what Creditt it will carry 
I know not. But 1 will lay this as a rule, you will sooner 
Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 
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want Stock to emply in these places, then new residences 
to buy im „ Agra alone sends 20 or 30 thowsand Chourlles?® 
yearly to* Persia and Turky; many have three or foure 
yeares indico on their hands the Semienoes are in 
abundance and cheepe; the Silke of Bengala plenty at rea- 
sonable rates; muscke, civitt, and many sorts of pretty 
stuffs yow never saw, made in Bengala and other parts, 
which in my opinion would make good profitt 
Sir Thomas urged the Surat Agency to buy all they could 
in Western India, not at distant places like Agra, except silk and 
‘small goods’ —not indigo, even if they gave a higher price at 
Surat. He asked them to send their purchases from Agra by 
carts, and not by camels. He added (in the same letter): 
“It is in vayne for mee to talke to your factors of these 
matters, they eyther loue not that 1 should vnderstand yt, 
or els croSsv yt, because | doe But I would saue you So 
much yearly, by disposition only of your busynes, if you 
durst creditt mee, as would buy you 500 Chuorles?® of 
Indico: when I come home 1 will discourse it lardgely, i 
the meane tyme [ pray only comsare chardge of way 
this Caravan of 170 Camells, with others farr lesse, and 
you shall fynd it is in the husbandry of your servants to 
ease many “expenses. My freedome in your busines | 
desier you to take in good part, and for your priviledges. 
I will so watch, you shall Susteyne no wrong in silence, 
nor I hope without redresse. The past yearc is a good 
example, and what 1 write, when you have considered 
it, make it not publique. Soe in hast on the way (I 
Committ you to God" 
Roe'’s verdict was : 
“BENGALA hath noe Ports but such as the PORTU- 
GALLS possesse, for smalle Shipping. it will vent nothing 
of yours: the people are unwilling in respect of the warr, 
as they suppose like to ensue in their Seas; and the Prince 
hath croesed it, thincking wee desire to remooue thither 
wholy; ‘and that, yf wee stay in INDIA, hee takes to bee 
ap affront. But now I may obteyne one Ship to come and 
goe, vpon hope of Rubies, from ARACAN and PEGU, 
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but I’know not what profitt you can make by any resi- 
dence there, 1 speake vpon searching tue bottome of all 
the Secretts of INDIA. If you will haue patience to trye 
one yeare you shall see one thing effectually done is worth 
20 by fragments, you will find it is not many factories 
here that gett you a penny; I will forecast your case, and 
by gods grace settle not only your priviledges, but your 
Profitt. This two yeare the Prince hath beene my enemie, 
and if I had yielded, I must haue beene his Slave; this last 
yeare I haue stood out to the last and adventured the 
feircenes of his wrath, it hath succeeded better then I expec- 
ted, wee are soe reconciled, that hee is now my effectual} 
mediator, and will procure mee content; indeed hee only 
can giue it, his father growes dull, and suffers him to write 
all commands and to gouerne all his kirgaomes |, Roe 
wrote™? from ‘Amadavat’ to the “Company on ‘ffeb. 
14:1617/18.”” 

A marginal note by Sir Thomas on the above extract is 
interesting: 

“When I wrote this I had words enough But such delayes 
in effect that T am weary of flatteries as of ill usadge’’ 

Sir Thomas tried very hard all along his<sstay at the Mughal 
court to get a firman for English trade in Bengal. He sought 
concessions for trade in Bengal and Sind, which Jahangir’s 
advisers opposed on the ground that the struggle between the 
two European nations (Portuguese and English), would extend to 
other parts of India; while most of the remaining demands were 
looked upon as matters coming under the jurisdiction of the 
emperor’s favourite son, Prince Khurram (Shah Jahan), who was 
then viceroy of Gujarat and was not disposed to brook any 
interference in his administration of that province. Shah Jahan 
was rather afraid that the English would pack up from Surat and 
once they were given trading privileges in Bengal, they would 
dislodge the Portuguese who had entrenched tnemselves in Hugli. 

The ambassador got all the favours he desiredsfrom Jahangir 
except trading privileges for Bengal with the help of ‘Asaph 
Chan’’,?8 who excercised considerable influence on the eriperor as 
well as the prince (Khurram). The following extracts from Sir 
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Thomas’s journal and correspondence summarise the progress of 

his attempt to ge? a ferman for Bengal. 
JULY 23 (1616): “I wrote to Mahobcth Chan complements 
and thancks and sent away lettres to Mesolapatan con- 
cerning a factory at Bengala. At night I solicited Asaph 
Chan for my articles. His answer was short: tary a whyle 
which I understand “not”, 
AUGUST 30, 1617 (Roe to Surat factors) “‘“‘Bengala 
depends on the same thred. Everie tyme I mention it Asaph 
Chan perswades me to goe to the Prince and dealewith him 
first, for that nothing wilbe granted without him to the 
prejudice of his port; so that I shall bee tossd in and 
out to noe end. When hee comes, I will demand a firmaen 
before him, that soe Imay answere to any objection’’3®, 
OCI ©GPER 21, 1617 (Roe from MANDOA to the Council 
at Surat): ‘““ASAPH-CHANS denialls are all turned into 
Sollicitations in°my behalfe: Soe that I hope to effect that 
of BENGALA as in my last”. 
NOVEMBER 8, 1617 (Roe to Surat from LESKAR, 6 
course from MANDOA): “You may try Goga, Sindu, 
Bengala, but no Port so fitt as Surratt, if you practise to 
send our ggods up, by our own pinnace’”’®”, 
DECEMBER 6, 1617 (Roe to Thomas Kerridge & Council 
at Surat from ‘The Woods, 30 course short of Amad- 
avaz: “‘Asaph Chan then promiseth to procure the 
firmaen for Bengala [for he suspects not us to seek it to 
betraye Suratt, but to encrease our trade] and all other 
my just demands, and voweth hee will make Englishmen 
content and happy”, “A f/rmaen for Berrgala cannot be 
had while the Prince hath SURRATT vnless wee should 
quitt it, and rely on the other only, he pretends that all 
our fine goods shall come thither and his Port beare the 
burthen of trash and kinder others, but of this and new 
changes at court at the end of my letter....”’*4 
FEBR3JARY 14, 1617 (18) (Roe from Amadavaz to the 
Company): “Hee (the King) hath granted mee a few 
‘Hriviledges, and reconfirmed our trade and liberties at 
Suratt, but will herae of noe more ports”. 
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Sir Thomas pleaded with Prince Khurram for grant of 
trading privileges in Bengal. He had an audicenc& with the prince. 
“Asaph Chan carryed mee {o the Prince into his private 
roome... Upon this occasion I moved for a farmen for 
Bengala which he promised, and would never before 
hearken to...”, wrote Roe in his Diary3® on October 12, 
1617. But the promise remained a ‘promise: nothing concrete 
was done for Bengal. 

It is evident from the correspondence of Sir Thomas Roe 
with the East India Company and the factors at Surat and 
Masulipatam®? that he did not consider the time was oppor- 
tune to extend the English trade from Agra, Surat, Ahmedabad, 
Broach and Masulipatam to any part of Bengal. He did not 
advise the Company to settle factories in that province on 
account of Shah JYahan’s apprehension of Comnafty's diversion 
of trade from Surat to Bengal and the ill consequences that 
might follow by disturbing the Portuguese at Hugli. 

First Grant of trading privileges in Bengat 

Prince Khurram, the third son of Jahangir ( Khusru was the 
eldest! Parwiz, the second, was a drunkard; and Shahriyar was- 
the youngest) was considered the heir to the Mogul throne by 
all, since he enjoyed the support of Nur Jahen, the cemperor’s 
favourite wife and his own aunt by marriage. The Prince 
received almost royal honours at the close of the Deccan war in 
1617; the title of Shah Jahan was conferred on him. Gujarat. 
the most important province of the empire, was added to his 
government. In 1620, when he was ordered to undertake a fresh 
campaign against the Deccan kings. he refused to march uimnless 
Khusru was made over to him for ‘safe custody’ Nur Jahan 
now fixed up her favours on Shahriyar and it was feared that he 
would succeed Jahangir. The death (or murder) of Khusru in 
1622, under the custody of Khurram, brought abouta war 
between Jahangir and Shah Jahan. 

During this rebellion of Prince Khurram, the factors of East 
India Company at Surat got an opportunity to avenge themsel- 
ves of the wrongs done by the Mogul officials in Gujarat. Cap- 
tain John Hall, who was despatched (in April 1623) torMokha 
with a squadron (Reformation, Dolphin, & Blessing) captured 
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all the Indian junks he met on his way back to Surat. Captain 
Hall anchored‘att Swally with eight junks under his guns on 
October 23, 1623. The Mogul got intelligence of the seizure 
of all the homecoming junks in early October, besides the news 
of the embarkation of President Rastell and his Council on the 
William with the avowed intention of not returning to their head- 
quarlers except upon grant of terms of their liking. Rastell and 
his Council, on October 18, formulated demands that amounted 
to over two millions of mahmudis (about 100,0001) and threa- 
tened confiscation of the junks and their contents, besides 
closure of English factories on the west coast and elsewhere, 
unless satisfaction were quickly given and an agreement made 
for future regulation of trade. Rastell’s claims for compensation 
were made up of a number of items such as: (1) 200,000 mah- 
mudis for 0ppressions suffered at the hands of the late Governor 
Ishaq Beg ; (2) wréngs done to the factors at Agra, Ahmedabad, 
Olpad etc; (3) reimbutsement of bribes giyen to Mogul officials 
at various times (4) 936,069 mahmudis on account of the 
caravan plundered by Malik Ambar’s soldiers in 1621 etc. The 
junks were held security till compensation was received. Saif 
Khan, the Nawab of Surat, had in the meanwhile, seized 27 
English sailors at Swally and issued orders to guard the 
Company’s factory at Surat closely However, Saif Khan, under 
the orders of Khan-i-Azam, sued for peace and the factors came 
to terms on November 10. The Nawab and other chiefs duly 
signed the agreement (apparently on November 13), and further 
(on Hopkinson’s demand) took an oath on the Quaran to observe 
it, while the English were likewise sworn on the Bible. A copy 
was then sent to Khan-i-Azam, Nawab of Gujarat, and on 
November 15 a farman from Prince Dewar Bakhsh ratified and 
confirmed the agreement. By these the English were gronted 
free trade throughout the Mogul’s dominions, including Bengal ; 
they were allowed to rent the house and ground of Khwaja 
Hasan Ali for their factory at Surat. The owner of the house 
was forced tos accept the English as tenants at an unexpectedly 
low rent (1400 mahmudis) and Rastell and his colleagues were 
duly installed. The Company was, thus, allowed trading privi- 
lcges in Bengal in 1624, under the agreement’? entered into 
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between President Rastell and ‘Issopff Chawn’, Governor of 

‘Guzzeratts’. The agreement read: i 
“For the better conservatign of amitie, peace and free 
commerce of trade with the English, whoe have justlie 
complained of sundrie abuses and hindrances thereunto 
for the passed, itis agreed and gran‘ed unto Thomas 
Rastell, President, with his Councell, for and in the 
behalfe of that nation, thet they shall freelie for ever 
hereafter enjoye the benefitt of these graunts end privi- 
ledges hereunder written. 

1. They shall be permitted free trade as well in the ports 
of Surratt, Cambaya, Goga, Sinda and Bengala as in all 
other citties and places within the dominions of 
Jangere Paudshah®’, without prohibition of any 
commodittie to bee brought in or exported out of the 
kingdome, neither limitation confininge them either 
unto places, times, or quantities,* where, when, or how 
much of any merchandize, gould, or rialls they shall 
soe bringe in, carrie away or transporte from place 
within or without the aforesaide dominions. 

2. There shall no Sgovernours, customers, or other 
officiers, for or in the name of tha Kinge or Prince 
engroce unto themselves in the way of merchandizeinge 
such commodities as the English doe usually bringe and 
sell in these parts, more then what shall be properlie 
needful!l for use of the Kinge or Prince theire circares. 

3. The house of Cojah Hassen Alle in Surratt, with the 
garden, stable, and other conveniences thereunto belong- 
inge, shall bee lett them to leasse for the tearme of seven 
yeares immediatelie followinge the date hereof, they payinge 
for the same the anuuall rent of ..(b/ank)° ; and after that 
time expired shall have theire Jease renewed, or som 
other house of the like conveniencie given them for 
theire money. 

4. They shall have free licence either forthe buyinge or 
buildinge in Surratt, Barroach, or Gundivee of four fri- 
gatts a yeare, with libertie of theire portes, vers, and 
dockes for the sheathinge or careeninge of their shipps, 
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and that no materialls or workman for perforfnance there- 
of be defied them for their money. 

Neither cartes nor boates ina sufficient number shall att 
any time bee denied or prohibited for transporte of theire 
goods either to or from the shipps, or any water forbidden 
them upon pretence of any duties to bee paide to the 
present or future governours of Urpalli! (Olpad) whoe 
shall cease to demaund or exacte the same any more 
hereafter. 

The actions of any other Christian nation whatsoever, 
whether damageabie unto forraigne Mussclellmen or the 
subjects of this Kingdome, shall bee no way imputed to 
the English for them to bee liable. 

The exacted radaries (-charge for guarding a road) or att 
the“ Usnckliseare (Ankleswar)}, Dita Bayara (-probably 
Viara, on the Surat-Burhanpur road), Kerka (-the ‘Curka’ 
of Finch—no meore found on modern maps) or any other 
places of the Kingdome shall forever hereafter bee 
remitted them ® 

There shall henceforwards noe ‘vilence bee practized by 
assaultinge of their house, people, or servants ; and if in 
defence of,themselves anie maime of (s/c.) manslaughter 
should in such case happen to any subject of this kingdom 
the English shall bee free of any punishment or fine 
whatsoever for the same. 

There shail not any of theire caphilaes be hindred in theire 
desp itch or stopt in the way upon any pretence what- 
soever; but the difference that might cause the same shall 
bee referrd for triall and accomodation twixt theire cheefe 
and the Governour, &ca., in Surratt. 

They shall bec permitted to bce instant possersours 
and masters of thcire owne goods and rarities what- 
soever at the present landinge thereof, which no 
Governour, Customer, or any other officer shall deteine in 
custanfe house or inforce from them at theire own rates, 
but suffer them quietlie and speedilie to house them into 
otheire owne warehouses, where and nowhere elce shall bee 
the place of recourse for theire marketts. 
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They shall quietlie and freelie exercise theire owne 
religion, weare armes for theire defence, and execute 
“justice on theire owne people, though the offence bee donn 
to a Iussellman. 

Theire brokers shali have free libertie of speech before 
any Governour, to deliver the minde of the English, 
without threats, punishments, or interuption; whoe shall 
not bee abused or dailie find, imprizoned, or detejined by 
every inferiour officer upon slight and triviall occasions. 

And for the avoidinge or all future delaics in custome 
house, the goods, rialls and other treasure, jewells, &c. 
of the English, as well that which they importe as what- 
soever they shall exporte, either in or out of the afores- 
aide dominions, shall for ever hereafter bee free of the 
accustomed dutics which hath bin usual]i¢ paide by that 
nation in Surratt; with condition onéie that for customes 
that might arise from the date cof these presents till 
the finishinge of this monzoone [which wee climitt to the 
160 (Ist?) Narouse] they shall pay unto the Kinge Circare 
the full somm of 3,00m (ahmudis}, and from that time 
forwards shal! give a constant rent of 40,000m f(ahmudis) 
per annum; provided that the first payment of the afore- 
saide 30,000m (ahmudis) bec foreborne them till the usuall 
time of theire next shipps arivall out of England, and for 
the following rent of the 40,000m (ahmudis) aforesaide 
they bee also prviledged from that day twelve month 
immediatelie followinge for its paymént, and so from yearc 
to yeare, to bee so constantlie paide in consideration of 
the dutics of all such goods, jewells, treasure etc. as they 
shall yearlie bringe in or carrie forth as aforesaide, which 
shall not bee stopt. hindred nor delaied in custome hous 
or elcewhere, neither theire people searched upon any 
pretence whatsoever, but they shall despose of theire goods 
either too or from shipps vith freedome both for time and 
convayance, either when or which way ‘themselves shall 
thincke fitt. 

In case of mortallitie hapninge either unto Cheefe him- 
selfe 6r any substitute of his, or whatsoever other degree 
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of the English in generatl within the aforesaide territories, 
the estates, “whethar in goods, money, jewells or other, 
of the partie or parties,do deceased shall rgmain to the 
survivinge cheefe and the rest of his nation, without any 
ceasure or other impediment thereunto whatsoever; and 
in case of no English {efte livinge to demand and possess 
the estates of the deceased as aforesaide, then shall the 
Governour, Cazie, &c. of the towne or place where such 
goods are so remaininge, take them by account into theire 
own safe custodies before witnes, and reserve the same to 
the use and behofe of such other English as shall hereaf- 
ter com to chalienge and possess the same. 

15. Lastlie, the passed or present stoppage of the Kinge. 
Prince, or his subjects junckes shall not bee imputed to 
the Englisl-as a crime or offence, seinge that the want of 
justice upon sundrie abuses, outrages, prohibitions, and 
iosses sustained hath justlie inforced them to that extremi- 
ttie as not able longer to supporte them ; wherefore they 
shall not bee liable to the surrender.of any parte or parcel! 
of whatsoever goods or treasure which hath bin either 
taken or delivered them out of any of the aforesaid 
junckes towards satisfaction of the damages, losses, and 
hindreances pre-mentioned ; neither shall the Cheefe or 
any other of English nation bee hereafter calld in question 
for the same or any restreints or punishments inflicted on 
theire persons: with an absolute remittance of all thinges. 
néver hereafter to bee quesstioned”3. (Copy 3pp. Endcrsed 
<A copie of the articles of agreement” betwixt the English 
and Guzeratts upon the seizure of theire junckes, anno 
1623). 

The actual date of the document was 7th September 1624 
as is evident from an extract of a letter written by President 
Rastell and others in SWALLY ROADS, absard tlhe Wi//iam 14th 
February 1624 (i,e. 1625) to the Company®: 

“After 7: monthes wretched imprisonment wee, the 7th 
September last, came to a small period and agreement, 
wherein for matter for privileges (whereunto SIFE CAUN 
himself with some 20: or 30: of the principall merchantes 
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etc, of this place have both signed and subscribsd] the 
copies of our Articles herwith Wanslatéd, will shew them 
most reasonably favourable, and not much differing in 
effect from our formers [the renting of customes etc. 
excepted].” 

Whatever may be the merits of this agreement, it remained a 
dead letter, since the factors at Masulipatam were unwilling to 
make a determined bid to explore the possibilities of trade in 
Bengal. Another reason for attempting to make a bid in Bengal 
was the return of President Rastell (who sailed for England on 
February 15, 1625). Rastell, once more returned to Surat on 
September 26, 1630, as President of the Company and he went 
on urging the Masulipatam factors to prosecute the Company’s 
design on Bengal. However, he could not see the extension of 
English trade to Bengal, for he died on November 7, 1631. 

Shah Jahan’s Farman 

Before we describe the maiden jourfiey of Cartwright along 
with Bruton and others to Balasore, and the concessions that 
they obtained from, Agha Muhammad Zaman Tihrani, the 
Mughal Governor of Orissa in 1633 for a.short while, we should 
not overlook the attempts made by factors from Surat in obtaining 
trading privileges in Bengal direct from Mughal emperors. The 
factors received a ferman from Shah Jahan in 1633 for free trade 
in Bengal but it had restricted the Company’s shipping to Pipli. 
Yule was aware of this ferman and had said: The initiation of the 
trade with Bengal is usually assigned to the circumstances related 
in a Letter addressed by WILLIAM METHWOLD and the 
COUNCIL at Surat TO THE COMPANY, dated 2lst February 
1633(34).”' 

“The 2d present we received from AGRA the Kings firmand 
which gives Libertye of trade vnto Vs,in the whole 
country of BENGALAE, But restraines the Shippinge only 
vnto the porte of PIPLYE, the firmand was sent unto 
Vs by a servant of our Owne which was dispeeded vnto 
AGRA with prohibition of the 2Ist. November formerly 
mentioned, by which servant soe returned we received 
noe one ENGLISH Letter or Sillable private or" publique, 
directly or indirectly concerning this or any other busines, 
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except that the ENGLISH Broker advised nto ours in 
this place? that Mr. FREMLIN much against their advise 
had most 'improvidently bought 3000 mds. Echobares of 
BYANA Indicoe at 64 rups: p- md.” 

(This ferman of Shah-Jahan dated February 2, 1634 has 
not been traced). 

It is evident from the above extract of the letter of President 
Methwold that he did not give up the steps initated by his pre- 
decessOr Thomas Rastell and had, some time in 1633, instructed 
his,subordinates at Agra to procure from the Emperor a ferman 
authorising the English to trade in the ports of Bengal. The 
desired grant was, accordingly procured on February 2, 1634. 
The farman was not worth showing in public as it restricted 
English shipping to Pipli. The restriction to Pipli meant exclu- 
sion from the other flourishing ports of Bengal. No practical 
use, however, was made of this concession.” 

The restriction to Pipli would be reason enough for not 
exhibiting the document when the English established a factory 
at Balasore ; while the small value to be placed upon a royal 
command of this nature is evident from the caustic remarks 
made by President Methwold and his Couucil (Fremlen, Breton, 
Peirson and Bornford) in their letter from Surat dated April 28, 
1636 to the Company. 

As regards the farman procured for Bengal, 

‘the Kings commands (for so much the word firman doth 
imply) are as easily procured as other princes ; for if there 
bee no powerful opposer, they are almcst as easily had as 
the charges are disburced. Ard, when you have them, 
they are no more esteemed then things so easily purchased: 
whilest every man honors the Kinge, but no man obeyes 
him. And soit comes to passe that his firman doth 
neither inforce us to Piply nor yet exclude us Harriupore 
(Harriapore in one copy), which latter place we doe only 
frequent ...” 
ନ Three Futile Attempts 

“On 14th August 1634 the Dutch ship Utrecht, arriving at 
Bataviasrbrought letters dated 29th May N.S., i.e. the 19th May 
O.S., from Martin Esbrantsen at Masulipatam, in which, amongst 
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other iଗାୀ ଜର it was stated that the English were occupied in 
establishing two factories in Bengal, one in Harharpur and one 
in Balasore,{rom which it appeared that they wished to go on 
with the trade although they had tried it in vain for about three 
years. (Degh-Register, 1631-4, P. 366). This, from the Dutch point 
of view, is a correct account of the beginning of the English trade 
establishments in Bengal, (or more- properly speaking, Orissa) 
and is borne out by our own records”, says Dr. C. R. Wilson.’ 

Wilson?! adds: “The first attempt was in 1631, when the 
Hopewell, with Thomas Robinson on her, was sent, on the 29th 
July, from Masulipatam to Bengal, but returned in October, 
having failed in her voyage owing to foul weather (O. C. 1411 
and 1421)” 

The first attempt to explore the Bengal trade was, in fact, 
made in 1630 when the Fa/con during her stay in those parts 
(April-December) made a voyage to ‘Gingelly’, by which is 
probably meant Vizagapatam.®® Since ro details about this voy- 
age are available in the records, this is generally overlooked. 
It is not clear whether the voyage was perfomed under instruc- 
tions from Thomas Rastell, who Thad returned to Surat as 
President in that year. 

President Rastell, who had initiated steps to get the fermen 
for Bengal, had instructed the Masulipatam factors to send the 
Hopewell to the Bay in 1631. The Hopewell reached Armagon 
from England on June 24, 1631, and Masulipatam on July 8: A 
consultation was held on July 13 at which it was decided to 
send the vessel to the ‘Bay of Bengalla'’, and, accordingly she 
sailed, with Thomas Robinson on board, on July 29. Pipli,5* 
near Balasore, was her ultimate destination, and on her vay she 
paid a visit to ‘Calapara’ (probably Gopalpur, a port difficult to 
identify) in order to wait upon Baqir Khan,” the Governor of 
Orissa, whose permission was necessary to trade in his province. 
The merchants were probably accorded a warm reception and 
trading privileges were granted"in his suba. The ship proceeded 
to Manikpatam and returned to Masulipatam cn October 11.55 

Thomas Watts,’® of the Hopewell, writing from Bantam to 
the Company on January 2 (? 29) 1632 has left a resord of this 
first conscientious attempt to open up the trade of Bengal. The 
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vessel, as we have seen, reached Armagon on June 25, 1631 and 

sailed on July 4°fer Masulipatam, which was reached four days 

later. Some extracts from Watts’s own nairation®” of his ‘historic 
voyage are given below: 

“In the time of our aboade in this place (Masulipatam) 

It was agreed upon by the Agent and Counsell that wee 

should proceed of a vpiag unto the Bay of Bengalla. All 

thinges beinge fully effected as conveniency required, the 

29 of July wee sett saile one our pretended voiag, our 

first beinge for Calapara,® in which place there lay in 

garison a great More, whose nam was Bacarcaune,® with 

a (great) army both of foote and horse, without whose 

leave wee could (not) be sufered to trade in those parts. 

The 3 of August we ankered (in) the road of Golapara,6? 

being neare abought 100 leagges to the n(orth) of 

Mesalapatame. The next day, all things being prepared, 

our mercha (nts} went ashore in our shallop, carieing 

alonge with them a gr(eat) boate that wee bought 

from Mes! (apatam). Comeing to the rivers mouth, we 

found an extreordinary bar to pase over there and very 

daingerous: yet, we, knoweing that the hopes of our voiag 

should bee frustrate without the performance of this our 

first intention, under the fear and servis of God ventured 

our boates through this most fearefull and daingerous sufe, 

haveing noe other meanes to performe it; and at that time 

{praised be to God] got safly into the river; where our 

-merchantes end men found such entertainment by this 

great More as they could desier. Theyer bisnes being compl- 

(-) shed, according to theyer demand, mad meanes againe 

(toget?) aboard: whereupon the shallop mad meanes to get 

over this daingerous bar back againe, the which seemed 

to human capacity a mater imposible, and wase thrice 

sunck thereupon ventereing oO ver; yet [praised be to God] 

saved both boate and men. The great boate one the sam 

maner, ventereing was twice caste away and saved: the 3 

time was splite in peeces, the merchants all this time being 

Ane eie witnes to thes disasters, and soe haveing noe posi- 

bilitie of geateing aboard againe in this place, determined 
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to travell overland to another place, which by report was 
lesse dainger in atemteinge this bisnes mforesaid. Att the 


" very instante of theyr suposed departur, the shallop and 


her crew, one of my mates being in her, with the merchants 
condisent, concluded onc againe to make triall of this 
daingerous exploite, haveing then bine ashor full 
12 dayes, most of this time-hourly waighting to slack to 
geat aboard, and all this time our shippe riding in a very 
bad rode with much foul weather, and noe posibility of 
sendeing any newes (con)serning any bisnes pased 
ahore. For which cause they (—) put this pretence 
in practice; the which with much truble it (was) the 
pleasuer of God to send our shalop safe aboard, which 
sertified us of our merchant (s) further intentions; where- 
upon wee presently weyed and sett saile, beinge the 15 of 
August. The 18 dicto wee ankered in the rode of Manga- 
patan,®! being near abought 20 leagues to the eastward of 
Calapar and the plac where wee consinde to buy our 
merchantes that wee left there behind us. Rideing in th(is) 
roade wee had extrem bad weather and another very dajin- 
gerous bar: yet our mer(chants) comminge thether found such 
an oper(tunity) as to send on of the guntry boates abord, 
the which did sertifie that th(ey) had setled there resolution 
to perform there determined (business ?) in that place and to 
goe noe farther to leuard: for we wear ord (ered) by the 
Agent and Counsell to Pepole®® [being 60 leauges (to) leurd 
of this port], but now they, findeinge the troublesumenes of 
the time and dainger of the pasage, setled there determina- 
tion-on this maner as to fite themselves with such nesesa- 
ries as might convenenly be had in that place without any 
further prejudic or dainger, ither to ship or men, being a 
very bad time of the yeare for the performanc of such a 
voyag, and besides by spending of to much time be an 
accation of the hindereing of our ginerall voyag. Here 
againe upon the first opertunity wee* sent (our) shalop 
ashor, which onc cante well of againe: the second time 
(she) was cast away uppon the ‘bar and lost 4 men, but 
by (the help of the ?) blackes shee was saved and brought 
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ashor. Besides on (this bar?) was lost and split to peeces 
3 or 3 of fhe contry boates abought the sam time, with 
some other disasterous accidentes that hapened unto us 
in this place, the So att this time is ne€dles for me to 
truble you withall, but [praised bee to God] noe other 
damag then which I hav breifiy relatted unto you. This 
trublsom weather and daingerous bars is cauesed by the 
westerly monthsone but [as the contry people reports] in 
the (erly) mon(thsone) ther is very fair weather and 
smoth water, as wee partly found by experienc. All 
thinges being accomplished as time and plac could permit, 
the merchantes with the rest of our men and boate cam 
safly abord. The 6 of October wee sett saile, bound for 
Mes! (apatam), haveing than very faire weather and the 
easte monsone fully bent. The 11 dicto wee ankered in 
Meslap(at)am Roade’”’ 

The ship sailed again on November 27 ; reached Armagon 
on December 9 quitted that road on the 26th, and arrived at 
Bantam on January 26. The Hopewell! departed from Bantam 
on December 26, 1932 for home. (This letter is damaged and 
was received in London on September 4, 1632). 

This enterprise, like the previous one of the Falcon, did not 
make any head-way, but ‘laid a good begining to a future hopefull 
trade’ John Norris, Ralph Cartwright, and Emmanuel Afltham,®® 
‘writing from Armagon to the Agent and Council at Bantam. on 
Decemher 24,63 1631, after explaining the ‘miserable tymes, full 
f aught with the Catamitie of Warr, pestilence, and famine’, said: 

“Hir (Hopewell's) voyage to Bengala [by reason of foul 
weather not permitting to land hir gnod:] fayled of its 
expected successe ; yet proved not alttogether fruitelesse, 
having thereby laid a goed begining to a future hopefull 
trade, when wee shalbe thereto inabled”. 

When John Reeve, merchant of the Hopewell, reached 
Armagon on June 25, 1631, he,found John Norris established him- 
self as Agent there by the President’s commission together with 
Ralph Cartwright (second), Thomas Robinson, and Bix. He 
landed: part of the Hopewell’s goods on July 3, and sailed for 
Masulipatam, leaving Bix and Altham to manage the Company's 
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affairs at Armagon. Writing to the Company from Bantam, on 

January 31, 1632 about the Hopewell's voyage“ Bengal he says: 
“The AQ dicto we arived in, Meslapatan. We held a con- 
sultation for the disposinge of our shipp and cargas on 
the 13th dicto, where we determined that the shipp should 
departe for the Bay of Bengalla beinge a voiage formerly 
determined by the President. The 29 dicto she departed 
from Meslapatan with seven hundredth pownds cargazonc. 
Mr. Thomas Robinson merchant for that voiage, the 
relation whearof I reefer unto a generall lciter sent unto 
the Presedente. Mr. Norris, Agent, with Mr. Ralph 
Cariwritt and Edward Prescott was to stay at Meslapatan ; 
myself with Richard Hudson for Pettipolle. The second 
(sic) of October the Hopewell retorned from Bengalla 
with the losse of tenne mcn, three masters matts, the 
gonner and pursers matt, with fyve others. The 28th 
November our shipp arrived at Péttepolle with 71 balles 
Mesiapatan goods... 

“The second attempt was in 1632, when the Pear/ with 
Thomas Woodson, was sent into Bengal. In November of thot 
year the Dutch Governor of the Coromandel Coast, Arent 
Guardeinjs, informed the Batavia Governmer# that the Pear/ had 
jJeft Masulipatam for Bengal on the lIth October N.S., i.e., Ist 
October OS. (Dagh Register 1631-4, P. 120); and two months later 
this, David Pietersen, continuing the story, reported that the Eng- 
lish had sent their ship, the Pear/, which had come straight from 
England to the Coromandel Coast, to Bengal with a cargo’ of lead, 
quicksilver, vermilion, cloth, &ca , to exchange these commodi- 
ties for rice; butter, and cloth, and to find out what business 
there was to do in trade therc, (but) that, because of contrary 
winds, the said ship could not finish her voyage, and came back 
on the 3rd December last (i.e. 23rd November O.S.) to Masuli- 
patam. These statements®” are supported by O.C. 1459 and 146§’’ 

The Pear/ (250 tons) was sent in October 1632 to the Bay to 
follow up the attempts made by the Falcon and Hopewell in the 
previous two years, but it was not possible to break any fresh 
ground than make some discoveries. Thomas Clark, writing from 
Masulipatam to Thomas Colley® at Petapoli°é on October 18, 
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1632 stated that he could not write earlier, because ‘our friends 
being all gone to Bengallg as you well know, and I heer left 
haveing as much businesse to performe as well 1 am?’ able’. 
Since his friend were all gone to the Bay, he spent his spare 
hours with Fitch, the steward. He asked Colley to remind his 
service to Cartwright, though personally unknown. ‘Wee wish 
you sharrers with us in our good drincke, now gowing to a loe 
ebbe, not beinge above 12 pinte bottles in a case, which 
the master bestowed one mee before his departure’. Clark would 
have supplied him with some, were it worthy of sending so far. 

The Dutch Records jin giving the details of the Pearl's 
voyage to the ‘Bengalla’ have recorded that the ship left 
Armagon for Masulipatam on September 8/18 and started from 
the latter place for Bengal on October 1/11. The merchants on 
board the Pear/ could not get to any port of ‘Bengalla’ The 
Dutch sources have confirmed that the Pearl, though it sailed 
from Masulipatam to Bengal to exchange her lead, quicksilver 
etc. for rice and piece-goods, could not proceed beyond Manik- 
patam on accouut of contrary winds. 

Thomas Woodson, ‘jin his letter, dated Masulipatam 
November 24, 1632, to Thomas Cojley at Petapolli, says: 

‘Yesterdaye we arrived here in safetie. The tyme did 
not afforde our shipp the gettinge to our Porte in Bengala ; 
and soe, haveinge spent this tyme not to much purpose. 
we are retorned with the discoverie only of some places 
and ports which may yeald benefitt to our (imploiers in 
future tymes?). In this voyage we have buryed Mr. 
Morris, the masters brother two men more were drowned 
goeinge over the barr of Manecapatam.-.”’ 

He asked Colley to pay his ‘commendation’ to Cartwright 
and remind him of getting three quilts he has asked the latter to 
get for him. He regretted that Coliey’s vermilion and quicksilver 
could not be disposed of and “desired his instructions for their 
sale. As reference is made by Woodson to fresh ‘discoveries’, it 
may be surmised that Pear! got further to the eastwards than her 
predecessor: and it is possible that she actually reached Harish- 
pur, the port which was the objective of the well known voyzege 
of the following vear.”® 
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President Thomas Rastell was confident that the factors on 
the Coromandel! Coast could procure sugar and etfer commodities 
from Bengal. He visualised bright prospects for°trade in Bengal 
in his letter dated May 13, 1631 to the Agent and factors in 
Persia. After asking for details of the fine goods of ‘Gulcundah’ 
wanted by the factors in Persia he says: 

“They are commodities [it scemes] very generally sought 
after as well by Moores as Aimenians merchaunts, und 
that for sumes of greate valewe ; which therefor would be 
neerely lookt into, and such proper use made thereof to 
the Companies benefitt as the happie conveniency of their 
trade and servants residence on the coast of Coromandel! 
neere adjoyning doth invite; which together with many 
apt goods cf Mesulpatam [no lesse in request then the 
former], besides extraordinary cheape sugar and other 
provisions of Berngalla \ce1y easily to be procured, would be 
a faire imploymen:t for one shipp every yearc from thence ; 
thereby with the help of money aforesaid, to.increase and 
support the constant mart for siike at Gombroone”. 

Joseph Hopkinson, who succesded President Rastell, hag 
also visualised a ‘hopefull trade upon the Coast of Bengalla’ 
and made some discourse of the same in his letter dated January 
23, 1632 to the Company.” 

Three Opportunities 

Three opportunities dawned upon the factors on the 
Coromandel Coast which helped them adopt a forward policy 
and pursue their adventure into Bengal for establishing per- 
manent trading factories in that province. The fall of Hugli, 
famine in Golconda and private trade were not to be missed by 
the English. Though the prosperity of Bengal was well known 
to the English merchants and they were eager to establish trade 
in ‘Bengal’ commodities they had to cross many a hurdle. 
The fall of Hugli heralded the English advent in Bengal, 

The Portuguese were wallowing in wealth and wantonness in 
their citadel at Hugli. Prince Khurram, who xu ascended the 
throne as Emperor Shah Jalan. had nursed a grudge against 
these ‘Firingese’. The Portuguese did not lend him any support 
during his viceroyalty when he rebelled against his father. “A 
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certain Manuel Tavares” had promised to fight ior him, but 
deserted the Prinée at the eritical moment of the battle of Tohns, 
causing him a disastrous defeat. ¢ Tavares’s treachery was further 
manifested when he, while withdrawing from the battle, attacked 
some richly Jaden vessels of the Prince and carried away a large 
amount of booty, precious goods, and even some women—an 
unpardonable outrage and these incidents deepened the emperor's 
hatred towards the Portuguese” 

“Again, when Shah Jahan was crowned Emperor, the 
Portuguese of Ugolim (Hugli) had neglected to convey their 
felicitations through an envoy. The Jesuit Fathers at Agra 
reminded them of this omission ; immediately they wrote a 
petition letter to the Emperor for permission to send their envoy 
which was readily granted” But, at the last moment, the care- 
less Portuguese tried to avoid sending one, thus arousing the 
anger and suspicion of the Emperor. Further, the Portuguese, 
who were in league with the Mags or Arakanese pirates, were 
inveterate slave, traders. They had cven the audacity to seize: 
two beloved female slaves of ‘Princess Taigemahal’ (Mumtaz 
Mahal), when Khurram wasin Bengal. Shah Jahan was resolutc 
in his determination to punish the Portuguese for their perfidy 
and ordered his governor in Bengal to march upon Hugli and 
extirpate the ‘Firingese’. The first Mogul attack on Hugli was 
made in June 1632 and the Portuguese citadel fell by the end 
of September. 

The fall of Hugli provided a favourable opportunity to the 
English merchants at Masulipatam, which they were only too 
eager to seize. The news of the fall of Hugli reached the Pearl 
when she was at Manikapatam (in September 1632). Thus, 
the first major hurdle was crossed in 1632. 

The factors stationed at Masulipatam were able hitherto 
to procure the goods the Company ordered for home and for 
the Gulf and Bantam trade fronr Golconda and other stations 
at Armagon, Petapoli etc. The goods sought by the English 
merchants on the" Coromandel Coast were chiefly the Calicoes 
of Golconda and the Hindu countries to the southwards and 
the products from Bengal were readily available at Masulipatam, 
the chief port of the prosperous kingdom of Golconda, and 
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there was no necessity to venture further afield jn their quest at 
the risk of being snapped up by the Portuguese war vessels. 
The Masutpoatam factory was established, as we have already 
seen, in September 1611, but had to be withdrawn temporarily 
in 1628 in the face of mounting troubles. These circumstances 
were responsible for not pursuing a vigorous policy of trading 
in Bengal in fact they had effectually stopped for a time any 
schemes the Company’s servants‘had entertained for enlargement 
of their commerce. The change of policy followed the return 
of English merchants to Masulipatam in 1630.3 

The immediate cause that prompted the Masulipatam 
factors to push English trade into Bengal was the famine that 
ravaged the kingdom of Golconda. The famine had a telling 
effect on the availability of piece-goods for home. There arc 
references to this natural calamity, one of the worst in the 
history of Golconda, in the English factory records. John, 
Norris, Ralph Cartwright and Emmanuel Altham, writing from 
Armagon to the Agent and Council at Bantam oni December 24, 
1631 complained of the ‘miserable tymes, full fraught with the 
calamitie of warr, pestilence, and famine’.™ John Reeve, 
merchant of the Hopewell in his letter from Bantam, to 
the Company dated January 31, 1632 explcined the reason for 
his detention for two months on the Coast thus 

“The great mortality of poore people in Meslapatan and 
other townes adjacent, ocasioned by the greate dearth of 
rice and other graine, was the cause of our longer stay by 
60'dayes upon coast, for the major part of boeth weavors 
and washers are dead, the cuntry beinge allmost 
ruinated ; but great hopes of a plentifull harvest this 
yeare...” 

The famine famished Goticonda and the Coromandel Coast 
for three years and the effects were devastation of the country 
and consequent high mortality. The famine was still raging in 
and around Masulipatam in June 1633 when Captain James 
Slade of the Swan called on Mauslipatam. “® 

“On the 20th June last your ship Swan arived at Mesla- 
potan with a good cargazon, thinking to have invested 
it there in goodes of that place ; but the rage: of famine 
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and pestilence hath soe ranged all those partes; that there 
was not any goodes to bee had at any rates ; soe weere 
faigne to enorder hif proceede for Bengala, where it seemes 
they had better hopes’’.81# A 

The coarse cottons and silks of Bengal found a ready market 
at home in the absence of piecegoods from the kingdom of 
Golconda. There was general dearth of textiles on account of 
the high mortality among the weavers. The coasting trade in 
sugar and butter was also made less remunerative due to the 
high price of all foodstuffs. 

Private gain was another inducement for the Company’s 
servants in making an attempt to push the trade into Bengal. 
The famine conditions in Masulipatam and its neighbourhood 
made it difficult, if not impossible, for them to invest their 
private capital ; it was in their own interest to find out new 
outlets for extra earnings. The commodities traded in by the 
Company were few, and any addition was welcome. The 
scramble for trade among the Dutch and Portuguese obliged the 
English, who were without the resources of the former two 
nations, to look for virgin fields. The,efailure of the three 
prévious voyages only spurred them to make yet another attempt 
in the spring of 1633. The fall of Hugli provided a golden 
opportunity to the Bnglish merchants to unravel the riches of 
‘colden’ Bengal. 

Destination Balasore 

John Norris, Company’s Chief at Masulipatam, and 
Thomas Clark, his assistant had, in the meanwhile, taken a 
decision to send Ralph Cartwright and Thomas Colley to 
‘Bengal’ They asked Cartwright (who was probably at 
Petapoli) on March 5, !633®* to repair to Masulipatam to assist 
the Council about matters of ‘greater importance’ than future 
investments at his station. Cartwright reported to his Chief at 
Masulipatam within a fortnight and they (John Norris & Thomas 
Clark) wrote on March 22, 16333 to Colley desiring him to 
make over charge. to Richard Hudson, and proceed to Masuli- 
patam as speediiy as possible, in order to accompany the former 
‘into Bengala‘. Colley was told that the ‘ship they go is to 
depart neXt Monday’. 
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2 
The President and Council at Surat in their ‘Commission & 
Instructions® to Thomas Joyce, who had een appointed chief 
director of the Company’s affairs and servants on the Coast 
dated Apri 16, 1633 stated 
“The Bengala trade we have much desired to heare some 
issue of, but for this two yeares past huve bene crost by 
reason of their tardy dispeedere the monsoone is sctled. 
When therefore such a designe is in readines, lett not 
your care be wanting to order their departure so as they 
may arrive there by the end of the monsoone and retourne 
thence by begining of the next. Mr. Norrice haveing 
lately accquainted us of his hopes to procure such 
immunities as the Dutch now enjoy, and priviledges 
conferred upon the English, we require your utmost end- 
eavour in joyning with him in the persistance therein, 
still adviseing us of the successe. -In the event of Joyce's 
death, Cartwright is entreated to fake upon him the post of 
Agent until’ another appointment can be made from 
Surat” Cartwright was nominated Second. if he was 
willing, if not Colley was to take his place. 5 
Ralph Cartwright, Thomas Colley (both merchants), 
William Bruton, John Dobson, Edward Peterford, John Basstey, 
John Ward and William Withall® (some of them sailors and 
others attendants) had, in the meanwhile, departed from 
Masulipatam in a hired country boat for ‘Bengalla’ on April 
6, 1633, and reached Harssapoore (i.e. modern Harishpuigarh 
at the mouth of the Patua in Orissa). Cartwright, Bruton and 
Dobson left Harssapoore on April 17 for Cuttack to have an 
audience with the Nawab and on their way, at Hariharpur, paid a 
visit to ‘Mersymomeine’ (Mirza Momin) who took them to Agha 
Muhammd Zaman Tihrani, who had succeeded Baquir Khan in 
the governorship. On May 5, 1633 the Nawab granted trading 
privileges®® to the English Company custom free in his province. 
Copy of the Parwana granted by Mutakid Khan, Governor 
of Orissa dated May 3, 1633 and confirmed by his 
successor Agha Muhtmmad Zaman to Ralph Cartwright* 


Agha Muhammad Zaman Tihrani, Shah Johan's personal representative, 
was officiating as Governor, after the departure of Baquir Khan and before 
the assumption of charge by Mutaqad Khan (Mirza Maki). 
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Copy of a Parwana under the seal of thé Nawab, 
dated 2S Ardibihust in the sixth year of the reign. 
Upon the’ suit of the English Captain, Mr. fartwright, 
permission is granted for English vessels to trade in the 
ports of Orissa, without payment of any dues whatsoever. 
The English merchants are to be allowed to sell their 
goods and to carry tlhe remainder wherever they please. 
If they buy goods in the province, no one is to hinder 
them from exporting the same freely. They are to be 
permitted to purchase or repair vessels, and for such work 
payment is to be accepted at the usual rates. A wooden 
house may be erected at any place which Cartwright may 
choose, but no compound is to be attached to it. Order 
is given to all officials to treat the English well and not 
to molest them for duties. Any dispute arising among 
them is to be'settled by themselves without interference. 
No obstac'e is to Be placed in the way of their returning 
to England when they please. Cartwright is enjoined to 
bring into the province curiosities and articles of 
European manufacture from Zerbad (Java and Sumatra) 
and Masulipatam ; and for such services he will be 

honoured and,amply rewarded. 

Cartwright and his party met Mir Kasim, loca! governor of 
Balasore, at the Nawab’s court, who promised him all help. 
Théy returned to Hariharpur, and reached that place on May 
10. Thomas Colley and the rest of the party joined Cartwright 
and his “companions at Hariharpur on 12th and hired a house 
tor the time being, till the Company’s own house was built. 
Cartwright along with Peterford and Withall proceeded to 
Balasore on June 15, leaving the rest of the company at 
Hariharpur. He reached Pipli subsequently. 

The Swan was despatched from England to the Coast of 
Coromandel in September 1632, carrying with her instructions 
that the Agency was to revert- to the care of the President at 
Bantam.8? Her:cirgo was invoiced at 22,454 1 She reached 
Masulipatam in June 1633, and found there Captain John 
Weddell’s othree vessels, arrived some three weeks earlier. After 
taking in freight goods for native marchants, Weddell sailed 
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again for Gombroon, where he arrived in ନୋହି: As, owing 
to the rise of prices induced by thee rtcent famine, the 
Masulipatam factors had not been able to °purchase goods at 
remunerative rates for either Persia or Bantam, they were at a 
loss what to do with the Swan but in the end they decided, 
by a consultation held on June 27, to despatch her to Bengal, 
to a second venture: in that direction which had been begun in 
the preceding April. The Agent at Masulipatam, John Norris, 
in the meanwhile, without waiting for the arrival of the Swen, 
had already sent Cartwright and others to Cuttack. 

The Swan, under the command of Edward Austin,8® 
reached Harssapoore on July 23, 1633 and finding no Englishmen 
there, proceeded to Balasore where Cartwright had established 
himself, and on her return, brought Robert Littler, a factor, 
and John Powell, the purser of the vessel, on September 19. 

The Dutch Records speak of the Swan as having gone, not 
to Balasore, but to Pipli, and as having returned from that port 
to Armagon towards the end of December, 1633, with a quantity 
of sugar, rice, and „piece goods, besides some lac and sugar, 
belonging to native ‘merchants.®? any of the crew of the Swan 
died from over-indulgence in arrack and fresh fruits and several 
of the sailors were either killed or carried off by the Arakanese, 
though the survivors were afterwards ransomed at Pipli. English 
goods found little sale and consequently some of them were, 
in April 1634, sent inland to Patna for disposal.®’ 

There are some references to the voyage of the Swan and 
Cartwright’s establishment of factories at Hariharpur and 
Balasore in the private correspondence that has survived. 

John” Godbeer,’? writing from ‘Masulipatam Road’ to 
Thomas Colley, ‘in Bengala or elsewhere’ on July 2, 1633 
remembered the many courtesies he had received from Colley 
at their last being together. This induced him, having an 
opportunity by the Swan, to acquaint him that their friends in 
London were all in good health at the time of his departure. 
George Gosnoll,ଃ* purser of the Jonas, writing from 
Masulipatam Road, to Thomas Colley in ‘Bengala’ on July 4, 
1633 informed him that the- Jonas, Mary and Hert arrived at 
Masulipatam on May 28. He and many other friends hoped to 
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see Colley, but were disappointed, though they were not sorry 
for the cause ପମ {espect of the golden profitt your Bay voyage 
is like to turne you to accompt’ 

Cartwright, after establishing himself at Balasore! had written 
to Colley about his proceedings there on June 27 Colley,” 
who was left at Hariharpur to look after the newly established 
factory, in his letter®® dated ‘Harrapoore”®° July 17, 1633 
informed his Chief that the delay, in answering to his letter, 
was due to the fact the messenger who was sent on the tiIth 
(July) to Cuttack in quest of letters from the Nawab and others 
( ‘herewith sent’ } did not return till ‘last night’ Since 
Cartwright's departure he had bought nearly 400 pieces of cloth 
and was doing his best to get more. He wrote to Cartwright : 

**“Your opinnion of sending a man to Gagernat (Jagannath, 
i.e., Puri) at setera places, there to procuer Cloth, would 
very well becom our imployment had we but on home 
{i.e. on whome) we might truste in that bissines ; but you 
well know ths fallsity and desaytfullnes of our new 
imployed servants is such that we derst not depose confi- 
dence in them to the” vallew of 1G rupees. Our sarvant 
Nirana cannot be well spared from this place [I do ther- 
foore mysellfg intend, so soone as I can gett musters of 
Cassayes®? which are now a-making, to leave the oversight 
of this place unto William Bruton and the broker and 
address myseulfe for the Greate.Pogodo,*® there soposing 
likewise to put ofe part such merchandise as heere lyeth 
ded on our handS. The market of saylles in Harrapoore 
‘seimes at present as if there were no merchantes in the 
country, occasined (as I conceave the reasone)-of deepnes 
of winter, so that none can come neere us. Yet by 
chance I have gotten a marchante for pur lead, how, if 
hee houlds (his) word, will (take it all at) 11 .rupees per 
maune. (Part illegib/e).. Gould riders; som 50 peeces, 
I have sould at 10 rupee, 6 and a halfe annas ; and no 
more is if Worth, as { am certifyed by experience shrofs. 
Hee which gave you i0 rupees 10 annas returned with 
great lamentasion of his lIosse. Those Portinggalis 
whilome exspelled Hugly hath found great, favor with. 
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Shawgajan, and 1centered that place to the number of 
20 persones ®“; hows cavida}l for théire commensing a 
new investment is. the third part of there goods formerly 
cessvd on, which with large priveliges and tashreefes!®™ 
with honer the King hath bestowed on them. So that 
our exspecttacion (of) Hugly is frusstrayt, and 1! feare 
likewise Pippoly will n (ot by ?) us be obtained, beeing 
a nancient randyooes of the {irs ?) how (i.e. who), som 
10 persones have latly complained to this Nabob of our 
seeking to put them from that porte how answered we 
intended no such mater, but only for Bollasary (Balasore) 
or Harssapoore \ Harishpur ); so with good cdelassa 
(encouragement Hindi di/easa) they were dismissed. 
Doutless if the Company will find benift in this trade, as 
sartenly they may if followed, {? they) must be at the 
ch(arge) yeerly to keept (u vesscll) of foorse at Bolla- 
(sary) et setery” (Part illegibie). He left these matters 
to abler hands.!®! 

Bruton was sent to Puri in connection with the Company’s 
business. Nothing on record is found what he did there for 
the Company. He was the first Englishman to visit the great 
temple at Puri and describe it graphically. Bruton’s News from 
the East Indies: or a Voyage to Bengal/a is the most valuable 
document about Cartwright’s proceedings in connection with 
the establishment of the East India Company’s factories at 
Haribarpur and Balasore. Bruton’s translation of the trade 
licence granted by Agha Muhammed Zanian Tihrani corroborates 
the original grant, which could not be traced for a long time. 

NOTES & REFERENCES 
1. Bengal or Bengala at the beginning of the 17th century 
meant the present states of West Bengal, Orissa, Bihar, 
parts of Assam and Bangla Desh. Bihar and Orissa were 

separated from the composite province of Bengal in 1912 

and’ the erstwhile East Pakistan emerged. as a separate 

political entity after the partition of the inGian subcontinent 
in 1947. East Pakistan was liberated and Bangla Dish was 
born in 1971. The use of ‘the Bay’ meant the Bay of 

Bengal and the countries surrounding it. 
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Ryley, Horton J (1899)—Ralph Fitch England's pioneer 
to India an&é Burma, London, pp. 113-114. (Cf. Foster, 
William—Early Travels in India, 1583-1619, Oxford, ‘1921, 
p. 25). : 7 
Fitch was not impressed with Hugli and Hijli as is evident 
from his following remarks about these towns 
“From thence ( Cooch Behar, or ‘Couche’ ) I returned to 
Hugeli, which is the place where the Portugals keep in 
the country of Bengala which standeth in 23 degrevs of 
Northerly latitude, and standeth a league from Satagan : 
they call it Porto Piqueno. We went through ine 
wildernes, because the right way was full of thieues, where 
we passed the countrev of Gouren, where we found but 
few villages, but almost all wildernes, & saw many buffes, 
swine, & dcere, grasse longer than a maf(n), and very 
many Tigers. Not far from Porto Piqueno southwestward, 
standeth an hauen which is called Angeli (Hijili) in the 
country of Orixa. It was a kingdom: of it selfe, & the 
King was a great freind of strangers. Afterwards it was 
taken, by the King of, Patan whichetvas their neighbour, 
but he did not enjoy it long, but was taken by Zelab- 
dim Echebar (Akbar) which is King of Agra, Delli, & 
Gambuia” Ryey, pp. 113-114; Foster, Early Travels 


p. 25) 


3. Ryley, p. 94; a!so note 1 on that page. 
4. Armagon (Armegon, Arumukham) about sixty miles north 


of Madras along the coast, a little northward of the 
Dutch fortress at Pulicat, was also called Dogarzpatam 
by the English. The English transferred thcir factory from 
Masulipatam to Armagon in 1628. The factory of Arma- 
gon was abandoned in 1640 in favour of Fort St. George. 
(Temple, R.C.—C/teries of Streynsham Master, 2 volumes, 
London, 1911; vol. II, p. 131, note 4). 


5&6. Foster—Ear.y Travels, pp. 246 & 295. 
7. Foster, Williary (1926)—The Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe to 


India, 1615-79 (New and revised edition in one volume), 
Oxford, p. 193, Note.2. Roe’s original letter is now among 
the India Office Records, Orginal Correspondence, No. 
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383 and there jis also a copy in Adl. MS 6115 (f. 113). 
It is printed at p. 143 of the Letters Peceived by the 
East India Company trom As Servants in the East, 
Londay, 1896-1901, vol. I¥. ° 

Rajmahal was the capital of the Mogul viceroys in Bengal 
till it was removed to Dacca in 1659. It was Mansingh 
who had established his capital at this place in 1595-6 
and named it Akbar-nagar. About 1612 Islam Khan 
removed the capital to Dacca. Prince Shah Shuja moved 
the capital back to Rajmahal. The capital was removed 
to Murshidabad by Nawab Jafar Khan Nasiri during 
the reign of Aurangzeb. Rajmahal continued to be a 
mint-town of the Moguls during the 17th century. The 
town now lies buried deep in the jungle. (Islam Khan. 
brother of Empress Nur Mahal, was a foster brother of 
Emperor Jahangir.) 

Dacca was the viceregal capital otf’ the Moguls from 1659 
to 1707. Gulam Husain Salim’ in his Riyazu-s-Salatin 
(trans. Maulavi Abdus Salam, Calcutta, 1904) says: ’’ Dhaka 
(or Dacca) alias Jahangirnagar : This city is on the bank 
of the Budiganga, and the Ganges, named Padma, flows 
three Karoh or Kos distant from this city. In past times 
it was known by this name. During the sovereignty of Nuru 
-d-din Muhammad Jahangir, the Emperor, the city was 
called Jahangirnagar. From that time till about the end 
of the reign of Emperor Aurangzeb, this city was the 
viceregal capital of Bengal. Since the period of his Nizamat, 
when Nawab Jafar Khan made Murshidabad, the seat of 
government, the latter became the viceregal seat.” pp. (39-40). 
Port Grande (Chittagong). Chittagong was already an 
important place of trade in the sixteenth century, when 
the Portuguese merchants gave it the name of Porto Grando 
in order to distinguish it from Porto Piqueno (Satgaon). 
Port Pequina js Satgaon, the ancient port of Bengal. It 
is as old as the Ptolemeis in Egypt. The waters of the 
Saraswati washed its shore till the 16th aentury: the river 
then changed its course.and gave rise to Hooghly. Portu- 
guese opened their settlement in Satgaon in” 1537. 
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o 
Porto Piqutmno was the term originally given by the 
Portuguese te Satgaon in ,the Hugli river, in contradist- 
inction to Porto Grando or Chittagong. It seerfis, however, 
that the English factors meant by the former appellation 
the town of Hugli, which had by this time ousted Satgaon 
as the seat of Portugues¢ trade in those parts. De Laet 
identifies ’Porto Pigqueno”’ with ’'Ugeli’ (Hugli). (Foster, 
Embassy, pp. 193-4, note 2). Sir Thoms Roe also uses Port 
Pequina as an equivalent to Hugli since he enumerates 
’Satigam’ separately. 

12. Pilipatan (Piplipatam) is Pipli. Pipli, a village formerly exis- 
ting ncar the mouth of the Subarnarekha in the norh-east of 
the headquarters subdivision of Balasore. It was once 
the most important port on the Orissa coast and contai- 
ned settlements of the Poriuguese and Dutch. The Portu- 
guese settled here im 1599, and for many years it was 
a eentre of, their power. Bruton describes it as “a port- 
town of the Portugals, where the Porfugals are resident’, 
„27d it was a great slave mart where the Arakanese pira- 
tes brought their prisoners. 

In Hamilton's Hindustan we find it stated that the 
floods of the Subarnarekha having washed away a great part 
of the town and formed a dangerous bar in the river, the 
English merchants removed to Balasore. In the beginning 
of the 19th century it was, according to the same autho- 
rity, still one of tite chief places in Midnapore, but the 
silting up of the Subarnarekha was fatal to its prosperity. 
For sometime it lingered on asa ruined and Silt-locked 
village, but it has now entirely disappeared. (O'Malley, 
LSS. — The Bengal District Gazetteers : Balasore, Calcutta, 
1907,pp, 204-205). There is at present an obscure village 
in the district of Puri which is famous for its applique 
craft. The applique work of Pipli is several centuries old. 
There was a ime when this work consisting of coloured 
umbrellas, canopies, fans and Caras was the ‘private reserve’ 
of Lorg Jagannath, whose abode is some 20 miles away 
from the village. (Das, Bankim—The Sunday World of 
Hindustan Times, July 16, 1972 for f«irther details). 
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a 
Satgaon ( Saptagrama) consisted originglly of seven villa- 
ges—Bansberia, Krishnapur, B&sudevpur, Nityanandapur, 
Sibpur, Sambachora and BPaladghati. Legend has it that 
in days gone by seven sons of Priyabanta, king of 
Kanyakubja, renounced worldly life and settled at this 
holy place near the confluence of the Ganges and the 
Yamuna in seven villages which later formed Saptagram. 
Saptagram is now a small hamlet in Magra P.S. situated 
on the left bank of the derclict Sarasvati river 6.4 km. 
(4 miles) north of Chinsura-Hooghly town along the Grand 
Trunk Road which passed through it. The village is also 
accessible from Adi Saptagram railway station on the 
main line of the Eastern Railway which is connected with 
the GT. Road by a kilometre long non-metalled road. 
In 1961 it had a population of 506 persons. (Banerji’ 
Amiya Kumar—West Bengal Oistrict Gazetteers : Hooghly, 
Calcutta, 1972. pp. 711-12). 


. Purp=Purab, ‘.e., eastern districts—Oudh,” Banaras and 


Bihar. (Foster, Fmbassy, p. 494) 


* Patan—Patna 

. Port Pequeno—Hugli. See Note 11 above. 

. Foster—Embassy, pp. 193-194. 

. Addl. Ms.6115, f. 140; Foster, Embassy, p. 308. 

. Addl. Ms. 6115, f. 180; Foster, Embessy, p. 308, note. 

. Andrinus must have been misreading of thc signature of 


Lucas Antheuniss, a Dutchman in the service of the 
English Company, says Yule (Hedges’ Diary, vol.HT, p. 190, 
note 1) and adds: In Purchas’s Pilgrimage, ed. 1626 (not the 
Pi/grimes; though it is sometimes bound as volume V of that 
work), this Antheuniss is mentioned by Wm. Methwold as 
Lus Anthonison, along with Pieter Willemson Floris as two 
Dutchmen in the English Company’s service, who first set 
up their English business at Masulipatam some thirteen 
years before. (Foster adé&s that Antheuniss was one of 
the leaders of the Company’s Seventh Voyzge, 1611, which 
was especially intended to open up trade on the Coroman- 
del Coast— Embassy, p. 159). This was actualiy in 1611. 
There are other letters written by Antheuniss, or jointly 
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¢ 
with his colleagues, in the India Office Records (0.C.76, 
30, 291). He, seems to have oscillated between Masuli- 
patam on the one hand And Siam and Patar? (Gulf of 
Siam) on the other. He is mentioned occasionally in Richard 
Cocks’s Diary (Hakluyt Society, 1883). 


. O.C. 382; Hedges’ Diary, vol.IlT, p. 170. 


Arabic Kau/, a word, a promise; generally used in India 
for a written engagement. Hedges’ Diesry, vol. III, p. 172 
note 1. 


. O.C. 461; Hedges’ Diary, vol. II, pp. 171-72. 
. Addl. Ms 6115, f. 197; Fostcr, Embassy, p. 309 ( note ). 
. O.C. 411; Hedaoges’ Diary, vol III, pp. 170 & 171; also prin- 


ted in fuli in Letters Received vol IV, p. 249; Foster, 
Embassy, p. 320. The second para is from Fuster Embassy, 
p. 320. p 
In the old books we find indigo reckoned by the Churl. 
Yule says Hedges’ Oiery, vol. III, p. 171, notel ) he has 
failed to discover the origin of the word, but he suspects, 
like far3zo/a, it really ,dgnotes the hafnper, wrapper or 
ewhat not, in whiclz the indigo was packed. The Churle 
of MVee/ (or indigo) is stated by Master Newberie (Modern 
edition of Haklwyt, vol. If, p. 378) as 27} rott/es of Aleppo. 
And W Barret (p. 408), says that 203} rcto/oes of Aleppo -=: 
123 /bs. English. Hence that chur/==138 /£s. English. Also 
the old Portuguese work Lembrancas says that at Cam- 
baya a fordo, cr jJoad, of Anyll (or indigo) was equal 
to 3} maunds of Gambay or Surat would be 140 /bs. So 
these values are in good agreement, and we may say 
the Churl/=about 140 Ibs. avoirdupois. 
O.C. 610; Hedges’ Diary, vol. HI, p. 172 for an extract and 
173 for marginal note. 
”Asaph Chan hath undertaken the firmeen for Bengala 
or any port, and a generall command and grant of free 
trade priviledges in all his dominions”’, wrote Roe in his 
Diary on ‘CGctober 12, 1617. tFoster, Embassy, p. 402). 
Asaf Khan was aA title often conferred, taken from the 
name oT Solomon’s Wazir. This one was Mirza Abul Hasan, 
Yaminuddaulah, the father of the ‘Taj Bibi’ the lady who 
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has the most splendid tomb in the worJd? He was a man 
of enormous wealth and influence ; died 1641 (Hedges’ Diary, 
vol. “4I, p. 172, mote 3). He was father of Shaistah 
Khan and eldest brother of Nur Mahal and father of Prince 
Khurram’s favourite wife Mumtaz Mahal ( Foster, 
Embassy ). p 

Asaf Khan 1V, the title of Abul Hasan, who had 
several other titles conferred on him at different times, such 
as Ya‘tqad Khan, Yemin-ud-daula, ctc., was the son of 
the celebrated Wazir Ya’tmad-ud-daula, and brother to 
Nur Jahan Begum. After his father’s death in A. D. 1621, 
A. H. 1030, he was appointed Wazir by the Empcror 
Jahangir. His daughter Arjumand Bano Begam, also called 
Mumtaz Mahal, was married to the prince Shah Jahan. 

Asaf Khan died at Lahore in, the 15th year of Shah 
Jahan on the 10th November, ,O.S. 1641, 17th Shaban 
A. D. 1051, aged 72 lunar years, and was buried there on 
the banks of ;the Ravi opposite to the city of Lahore. 
Besides Mumtaz Mahal, hc had four sons, viz., Shaistah 
Khan, Mirza Masih (who was dr6éwned in a drunken frolic 
in the river Behat in Kashmir), Mirza Husain, of moderate 
abilities and little note; and Shahndwas Khan, who rose 
to much reputation and distinction. (Beale, Thomas 
William—An Oriental! Biographical Dictionary, Indian 
edition, Ludhiana, 1972, p. 81). 

Mahabat Khan, whose proper name was Zamana Beg, was 
the son of Ghor Beg, a native of Kabul. He had attained 
the rank of a commander of 500 under Akbar, and was 
raised to the highest dignities and emplovments by the 
emperor Jahangir. He enjoyed a high place in the opinion 
of the pcople, and was considered as the most eminent of 
all the emperor’s subjects. In the month of February A. D. 
1626, Jumada II A. H. 1035, he seized the emperor's 
person, because he (the emperor) never consulted him, but 
followed the advice of his wife, Nur Jahan, in all affairs, 
and carried him to his own tents; there he remained a state 
prisoner for some time, but was soon released after a severe 
battle by his wife. Nur Jahan. In the second year of the 
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emperor Shah Jahan, the government of Delhi was, conferred 
on him. He ied in the Deccan in.A D. 1634, A. H. 1044, 
and his corpse” was conveyed to Delhi and burried there. 
After his death his eldest so} Mirza Amanullah reccived the 
title of Khan Zaman, and his second son Lurasp was 
honoured with the same title of Mahabat Khan. 
Mahabat Khan had his house built on the bank 
of the river Jamna on a-~ plot of land of 50 bighas in 
Agra; though little of it now remains, there are some 
parts of its ruins still to be seen. (Beale—Orienta! Biogra- 
phical Dictionery. p. 229). 
Addl. Ms. 6115, f. 261; Foster, Embassy, p. 308 for extract. 
O.C 562; Hedges’ Diary, vol. III, p. 172. 
O.C. 558; Hedges’ Diary, vol. III, p. 172. 


. ;O C. 575; Letters Received vol. VI, p. 213; Foster, 


Fmbasaey, p. 419. 

O.C 575; Hedges’ Diary, vol. III, p. 172. 

O.C. 610; Foster, Embassy, p. 456. 

Foster, Embassy, p. 401. 

Sir Thomas had a poor opinion of tie Masulipatam fac- 
tory. I know not, what that factorye (Mesolapatam) is 
good for; and their project into Orixa or Bengala, I can- 
not conceive. They are young men,and would bee doe- 
ing they know not what. Suer Iam none of our Como- 
ditey will sell there: not our cloth..”’, wrote the Ambassa- 


dor to Surat factors on September 29, 1617 from Mandoa 


Letters Received.., vol. IV, p. 301 Addl. Ms. 6115, f. 
264; Foster, Embassy, p. 385). 

O.C. 1179, in full, is reproduced here. The circumstances 
leading to the grant of trading privileges and the Signing of 
the agreement are given by Foster in his Introduction to the 
English Factories in India, 1622- 1623 (xxiii-xxix for Prince 
Khurram’s Rebellion and xXxix-xxxiv for seizure of junks) 
and the texts of the agreements (A: ’The Settlement of 
the English claims’, and B- ‘The Future Regulation of 
the Trade’) ‘concluded with the Surat authorities are 
reproduced on pp- 306-312. The agreement relating to 
the ‘Settlement of the English Claims’ has been reproduced 
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from_Factory Records. S.rat, vol. I. p. 65 and a rough 
summary of the English demands has been given in the 
Hague Transcripts, series 1, vol VI, No. 200. O.C. 1179 
bears the title, ‘The Future Regulation of the Trade’ 

The agreement is endorsed; "A Copic of the articles of 
A jr 2ement betwixt th2 ENGLISH and the GUZZERATTS” 
(and added in another hand, as old), “Vpon the seizure 
of their Junckes A° 1623” 

There is no date, says Yule, to the document, but a 
modern pencilled one of “(12 Nov. 1623)” In a note 
Yule adds: ”’This appers to refer to the circumstances 
mentioned in Bruces’ Anna/s, vol. I, p. 236. The Dutch 
had made prize of several Mogul ships from the ports 
of Guzerat ; and the Governors, not being well acquainted 
with the distinctive flags, etc. of European nations resort- 
ing to the Indian seus, considered the whole of them to 
have been acting in concert, and ordered the English 
agents, etc. to be imprisoned.’ But I cannot find in 
Bruce any nittice of the present agrcement” (Hedges’ 
Liery, vol. tI, p. 173. note). 

This is, as far as I (Yule) have found, the first 
document in which there is an express concession or 
recognition of the English Companws privileges to trade 
in Bengal. But what powers the Governor of Surat, and 
other local dignitaries there, who sign the document, had 
to grant’ such recognition, does not appear. (Hedgces’ Diary 
vol. IIT, p. 173). 

Jangere Paudshah - Jahangir Padshah 

The rent was 1400 mahmudis per annum. 

Urpall. Orpar of the Zin-1-Akberi (Owrpereh of Gladwin’s 
version) is a pargana of Sirkar Bahroach, now Olpad, 
a subdivision of the Surat district, lying immediately north 
of the river Tapti. 

This clause in anotter version of the agreement repro- 
duced by Yule (Hedges? Di. ry, vol. III, p. 174) reads thus: 

“6. That noe land customs at BARGOGCH: BRODERA: 
UNCLEASTAR: KURKEH: BERCHAW places belonging 
to this king, shall be demanded of them, nor ny molesta- 
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tion for matter of Jaggat offered; but BAROCH Hein 
Port towne, though theye ship not their goods but bring 
them thence by land the customs of that are payable, and 
order to be given that the English receive no trouble in 
that particular. 
Baroch-Broach; Brodera-Baroda ; Uncleastar-Ankleswar 
Kurkeh & Berchaw -Khirka and Parchaul of the Ain-i- 
Akbar/, Parganas in Sirkar Surat ; Jagat or Zakat— 
customs. 


. The agreement was signed on “‘the 25th day of the Moone 


Shahur Noor Alle in the 25 year of the Reigne of SHAW 
JEHAN GEERE.” 
The signatories to the agreement included “ISSOFF CKAWN 
Governour, KHOZEY MAHMUD KHOUSSUM®’”’ and 
about 18 others. 


5. O.C 1180; Hedges’ Diary vol. III, pp. 175-176. 
. O.C. 1519; Hedges’ Diamy, vol. III, pp. 175-176. 
. The man of Akbar was (according to James Prinsep 


(Useful Tables forming an appendix to ‘the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society -1834-36°) 342 Ibs. 

Foster, William - English Factories in India, 1634-1636, 
Oxford, 1911, Introduction xxxv. 

O.C. 1558; Foster, EF 1634-36, p. 204. 


50 & 51.Wilson, C.R.—A Note on the English Chiefs at Bala- 


sore‘ in the Bay of Bengal 1633 -1650 (A 7-paged essay 
typeset /reprinted, Calcutta, 1903), 
Foster, EF 1630 -33, Ifitroduction Xxii-iii. 


. See note 12 above. 
. Baquir Khan, Baqr Khan, Bakhar Khan. He was the last 


subadar of Orissa under Jahangir and he is referred to 
as Bakhar Khan Nazam Sani by Muslim chroniclers. When 
Shah Jahan became the emperor of Delhi, he retained 
this subadar in his office. In 1630 A.D. Bakhar Khan 
invaded the Qutabshahi Kingdom with the Orissan army, 
In the battic thatefollowed, the Mughals became victorious. 

As an administrator, Bakhar’ Khan was extremely 
cruel and oppressive. In ’his efforts to collect money from 
the zamindars of Orissa, Bakhar Khan murdered seven 
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hundred of them in his prison. One of these unfortunatc 
zamindars could somehow ,„ escape “from the prison to 
narrate the ghastly action of the *Subadar before the 
emperor, Shah Jahan. He produced accounts showing 
that the Subadar had collected forty lakhs of rupees 
from the zamindars of Orissa. On receipt of reports of 
such heinous atrocities and misappropriation the emperor 
removed Bakhar Khan from ‘his office (1632). (Mahtab, 
Harekrushna-The History of Orissa; Radha Kumud Mookerji 
Endowment Lectures, 1947, Lucknow University ; Lucknow, 
1949, p. 100), 

The Hopewell left for Bantam on December 26, 1631; 
it could not have reached Bantam before January 26. The 
date should, therefore, read as January 29. 

O.C. 1413; Foster, EF 1630-35, pp. 188-190. 


. & 60. May be Gopalpur-on-Sea, 12 miles south of Ganjam. 


Gopalpur-on-Sea has been dcveloped as a tourist attraction 
in recent “imes, 

Baqgr Khan. | 
Manikapatam, near the mouth of the Chilka Lake, twenty 
miles west of Puri. It was once a place of some importance, 
and figures on Baffin’s map of India(1619) as ’Manicapa- 
tam’ (Foster, EF 1630-33, note on p. 189). 


. Pepole—Pipli. 
. Foster - EF 1630-33, Introduction Xxii. 


See Who’s Who. 


. O.C. i411; Foster, EF 1630-33, p. 183. 


© C 1421; Foster, EF 1630-33, p. 203. 


. Wilson, Balasore Chiefs, pp. 1-2. 
. See Who’s Who. 


. Pettepolle (Pettipolee, Petapoli, or Peddapalli) was one of 


the earliest factory‘sites of the English Company occupied 
about 1613, and abandoned a little after the middle of 
the century. It was a port of the <Gruntur district, below 
the Kistna, and is now known as Nizampatam. (Hedges’ 
Diary, vol. I, p. 196). 

Nizampatam, about 45 miles south-west of Masulipatam, 
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was called ‘Petapoli’ from the neighbouring vilfage of 
Peddapalli by tier English. The English factory at Peta- 
poli was established in 1621,, according to the Imperial 
Gazetteer of India, vol. XIX, p.- 128. The factory was 
closed down in 1674. 

O.C. 1459: Foster, EF 1630-34, p. 238. 

Dagh Register 1631 - 34, p. 120: Foster, EF 1630-33, p’238 
note: Dagh Register 161-34, p. 145: Foster, EF 1630-233,p. 
244 note. 

O.C. 1468; Foster, EF 1630-33, p. 244. 

Foster, EF 1630-33, introduction Xxvii. 

Factory Records, Surat, Vol. LXXXIYV, part iii, p. 3; Foster, 
EF 1630-33, p.159. 

Factory Records, Miscellaneous, vol. I, p. 137 (Abstract 
only}: Foster, EF 1630-33, p. 193. 

Carvalho, S.A.—The Bande! Church and Hooghly, Hugli, 
1972, for details of the fall of Hugli. The author has 
marshalled ‘all, facts on the Portuguese ir. Bengal with 
particular reference to Hugll in this liftle work. All 
authorities are quoted; the bibliography” at the end is 
comprehensive. pp.47-69 for fall of Hugli. 

Dagh Register 1631-34, p. 145; EF 1630-33, p. 244 note. 
Foster, EF 1630-33) Introduction XXXi-Xxxii. 

O.C. 1411; Foster, EF 1630-33, p. 183. 

O,G. i421; Foster, EF 1630-33, p. 203. 

O.C. 1514; William Gibson, Richard Cooper and William 
Fal! at .Ispahan to tke Company dated September 28, 
1633; Foster, EF 1630-33. p. 320. The extract forms the 
PPS dated 30th September to the letter under reference. 
O.C. 1497; Foster, EF 1630-33, p. 285. 

O.C. 1502; Foster, EF 1630-33, p. 292. 

Factory Records, Surat, vol. I, p. 220; Foster, EF 1630- 
33, pp. 300-301. 

Cf. text of Bruton’s voyage. | 

The original parwana grantcd by Agha Muhammad 
Zaman Tihrani is now in the British Museum and its 
modern translation is given here. Bruton’s translation is 
included in his Voyage, 
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Sainsbury, Ethel Bruce—A Calender etc. of the Court 
Minutes of East India Company, Oxford, 11 volumes. 
Court Minutes dated September 5, 1632:; Foster, EF 1630-33, 
Intmoduction, XXiX. ` 

This is confirmed by Bruton Cf. his Voyage. 

Dagh Reoister 1631-34, p. 242; Foster, EF 1650-33, Intro- 
duction XXxii. 

Dagh Register 1631-34, pp. 189,242 & 415 ; Wilson, Balasore 
Chiefs, pp. 2-3  O. C. 1936. 

QO. C. 1536 ; Foster, EF 1630-33, Introduction XxXii. 

OQ. C. 1508 ; Foster, EF 1630-33, p. 305. 

O. C. 1509 ; Foster, EF 1630-33, p. 307. 

O. C. 1530 ; Foster, EF 1630-33, pp. 308-309 the original is 
mutilated. 

O.C. 1530. The document is unsigned and is apparently a copy. 
Mr. W. Noel Sainsbury in his Celendar of Court Minutes 
etc. conjectured that the letter was written by John Powell 
and Sir RBenry Yule (who printed part of it in this 
Hedges’ L\jary, vol. III, p. 177) adopted the conjecture 
a certainty. “Clearly, however, if the data is right, Powell 
is impossible ; for the Swan, “on which he was ‘purser, 
did not reach Bengal till after the letter was written, 
and Bruton tells us that Powell did not arrive at Harihar- 
pur until September 19. Dr. Wilson (Early Annals of 
the English in Bengal!, vol. 1, p. 17) noticing tlris, and 
accepting Yule’s authority that Powell was the writer, 
altered the date to October 17; but this again is inad- 
missible, for, apart from the fact that the date is clearly 
written, it is confirmed by PBruton’s statement that they 
received a letter from Cartwright on July 8, which agrees with 
the text. The question remains as to the identity of the 
real writer. I (Foster) think that internal evidence points 
strongly to Thomas. Colley, who was left in charge at 
Hariharpur. It is true that the handwriting is not his, 
and that the spelling differs considezsably from that in 
his other letters ; but of course the copy may have been 
made by one of the other factors, and ,t may have 
been done from dictation, in which case the writer would 
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use his own spelling. ,(Foster, EF 1630-33, p. 307 note). 
Hariharpur ¢Harrapoore’), close to the modern Jagat- 
singhapur,< a town in, the Mahanadi delta, about half 
way between Cuttack and Harishpurgarf, the port at 
which the English landed. (Foster, EF 1630-33, p. 307 
note). There is no separate identity for Hariharpur today. 
Khasa, a kind of fine muslin. 

The temple of Jagannath at Puri. 

Hugli was attacked by the Mogul forces in June 1632 
and carried by assault at the end of September, very 
few of the Portuguese escaping. Four hundred prisoners 
were paraded before Shah Jahan in July 1633 and were 
given their choice between turning Muhammadans and 
perpetual imprisonment. A few adopted the former course 
and were rewarded. Sec Elliot & Dowson's History of India, 
vol. VII, p. 31: ‘Lisbon Transcripts. Doc. Remett. Bk.30 ff. 
pp- 281, 288; Fariya Sousa’s Asia Portuguesea, vol. II{,p. 
495; Dagh Register 1631-34, pp. MH 159, 195(Foster, EF 
1630-33, p. 308 note). 

. Arabic tashrif - = honouring; hence a ConEINneReY present. 


. Yule (Hedges’ Diary, vol. III, p. 177) has printed extracts 


from this letter and these are reproduced below for the 
€ < 
sake of comparison. 


(From JOHN POULE to Mr. CARTWRIGHT at BALLASORE) 


Dated “Harrapoore the 17th of July 1633” 

(Stained and mutilated, difficult to read). 

Your opinnion of sending A man to GUGERNAT 
Et setera places, there to procure cloth would very well 
become our imployment had we but on home we might 
truste in that bissines but you well know the fallsity 
and desaytfullnes of our new implyed sarvants is such 
that we Durst not depose” confidence in them to the 
vallew of 107roopees. Our, sarvant NIRANA cannot be 
well sparge®® from this place. I do therfoore my Sellfe 
intend so farr as I can gett musters of Cussay2s which 
are mow A making” to Leave the oversight of this place 
vnto WILLIAM BRUTON and the broker, and A dress 
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my Sealfe for the greate pogodo, there soposing Likewise 
to put ofe part such Merchandise as heere Lyeth ded on 
our hands. R 
”Thé Market of Saylls in HARRAPOORE scimes at 
present as if there were no marchantes in the Contry. 
“Those PORTINGALLS whilome exspelled from 
HVGLY hath found greate faver’ with SHAWGAHAN 
and reentered that place to the number of 20 pérsones 
hows Cavidall for their commencing A new investment 
is the third part of there goods formerly cessed on which 
with Large priveliges and tashareefes with honor, the 
kinge hath bestowed on them so that our exspectation 
(of) HVGLY is frustrayt and I feare likewise PIPPELY 
will (not ?) be obtained. beeing A convenient Randyvoes 
of the(irs ?) wherefor som parsones Inave Latly complained 
to this Nabob of our seeking tosput them from that 
porte; have Answered we extended no Sveh mater but 
only for BOLLASARY or HARSSAPOORE, so with good 
de/assa they were dismissed.’ 
(The nexi ines are much mutilated) 


“The present Afording nought Ellse to my Remem- 
brance worth your knowledge. Our Loving Salute and 
Remaine 

(No signature) 
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NEWES FROM THE EAST INDIES 


A Voyage to Bengall/a, one of the greatest Kingdomes 
under the High and Mighty Prince Pedesha Shassallem!, 
usually called the Great Mogull. 


With the state and magnificence Of the Court of 
Malcandy®, kept by the Mabob Viceroy, or vice-King 
under the aforesayed Monarch Also their detestable 
Religion, mad and foppish rites, and Ceremonies, 
and wicked Sacrifices and impious Customes used in 
those parts. 


Written by William Bruton®, now resident in the Parish 
of S. Saviours Southwork, who was an eye and eare 
witnesse of these following Descriptions ; and published 
as he collected them being resident there diverse yeares : 
and now lately come home in the good Ship called 
the Hopewe!l of London, with divers Merchants of 
good account which are able to testifie the same for 
truth. 


Imprinted at London by 1. Okes, and are £0 be sold 
by Humphery Blunden at his shop in Corne-hi}l at 
the signe of the Castle neere the Royall Exchange. 1638. 
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A Rare and most Strange" / Relation from Segall in the | 
Fast-Indies, being one of the greatest / Kingdomes under the 
Great Mogull, Jand of their Lawes, Manners,/and Customes, & C. 

Although divers learned, painefull, and skilfull Mathemati- 
cians and Geographers have with great Industry spent much 
profitable Time, in finding out the Circumference of the 
Terrestriall Globe, in describing Empires, Kingdomes, Princi- 
palitics, Lordships, Regions, Provinces, Territories, Variations 
of Climates and Scituations, with the diversities of Dispositions, 
of Tongues, Religions, Habits, Manners, Lawes, and Customes 
of sundry Nations Though much labour, perill, and Cost 
hath beene worthily imploy’d by Pl/iny° the second, Ortellius,® 
lodoco Hondius;* or (to come nearer) to our English Wecrthies, 
such aus are described in the Booke of Hacklewicks® Voyages, 
namely, Windam,? Chan[2]celour ° GrinvillMX Willoughby,”? 
Drake,® Cavendish, ‘Gilbert,!® Chidly,!° Frobusher,™” Clifford,” 
Sidney,? Deyoreux,®° Wirtgfield®’: as also the, exceeding paines 
taken by Mr. « Samuel Purchase,*®® and the Learned and 
Renowned Knight Sir Walter Rawleigh® ‘n their Description 
of fhe whole World, nor, forgetting the seis that Mr. Sands’? 
passed in his tedious “Travels, with his exact Relations and 
Descriptions With, Aft/as** newly Imprinted, (a rare Worke) 
and lastly William Lithgow? deserves a kind Remembrance 
of his Nineteen yeares sore and dangerous Travels of his Feete 
and Pen, worthy your Observation and Reading. 

But all these Authors and Actors both of History and 
Travell, did never discover all, but still (out of their plentiful 
Harvests of Observations) they left some Gleanings for those 
that came after them to gather. For the manifestation whereof 
in this following Discourse, I have tyed and bound my selfe 
to speake onely Truth, though it seeme incredulous or 
Hyperbolicall, and if 1 should any way sway or stray from 
the Truth, there are living men “of good Fame, Worth, and 
Estimation, who are able and ready to disprove me. 

Therefore briefly to the matter in hand 1 Williem Bruton 
was shipp’d as a Quarter-master, from the Port of London, 
to serve Sn the good Ship called the Hope-well, of the 
Burthen?® of 240 Tunncs. To relate our long and tedious 
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passage by Sea, and our Arrival” at every Port and Haven, 
were but little to the purpose, and would 13] more tiie than 
delight my Reader Therefore to begin, that after my Arivall 
in those parts, and in my services and passages there for 
the space of 7 yeeres, I observed many things, and put them 
in Writing ; but afterwards I came to know that the same 
things had beene discover’d and described formerly by more 
sufficient and able men of Capacity than my selfe, I thought 
good to keep them to my selfe, and discover nothing but 
that which before was not so fully or scarce knowne as I shall 
now decypher them. 

The 22. of March,” 1632. I being in the Countrey of 
Cormande#//,*® with sixe Englishmen more at a place called 
Massalupatam.®® (a great Towne of Merchandize) Master John 
Noris, the Agent there, was resolved to send two Merchants 
into Bengalla, for the settling of a Factory there, and these 
sixe English men (of which I was one) were to.goe with the 
Merchants, and wsthall to carry a Present from the Agent 
to the Mabob, (or King) of that Countrey, to obtaine the 
promises: that formerly hee had granted to the English for 
Traffick, and to be Custome-free in those of his Dominions 
and Ports. Wherefore a Junke® was hired at Massalupatam 
to be our Convoy; the said Junke did belong unto those 
parts, and the Names of the English men that were appointed 
for that voyage, were Mr. Ralph Cartwright® Merchant, Mr. 
Thomas Col//ey®® second, William Bruton, Jchn Dobson, Edwerd 
Peteford, John Bassley, John Ward,3? and William Withall. 

{4} Though we hired the afore-said Junke, March 22, yet 
it was the 6. of April following before we could be fitted 
to depart from Massa/upatam, and in much various Weather, 
with many difficulties and dangers, (which to relate hcre, would 
be tedious and impertinent to my intended Discourse) the 21. 
of Apri/, being then Easter-day,** we were at Anchor in a 
Bay before a Towne called Harssapoore® ; It is a place of 
good strength, with whom our Merchants déeshold Commerce 
with correspondency. This 21. day in the Morning Mr. Ralph 
Cartwright sent the Moneys a shore to the Governour of 
Harssappore, to take it into his safe-keeping and protection 
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till such time as he came a shore himselfe. So pre?ently there 
came a Portugall “Friggat fiercely in hostility towards us, but 
we made ready for their entertainment, and fitted our selves 
and the Vessell for our best defénces but at last shey steered 
off from us, and upon our command shee came to an Anchor 
somewhat neare us, and the Master of her came aboord of 
us, who being examined whence he came, and whither he 
was bound, to which demands he answer’d nothing worthy 
of beleeéfe, as the sequell shewed for hee seem’d a friendly 
Trader, but was indeed a false Invader, (where opportunity 
and power might helpe and prevaile) for on the 22. day Mr. 
Cartwright went a shore to the Governour of Harssapoore, 
and on the 24. day the said Master of the Frigat (with the 
Assistance of some of the ribble rabble Rascalls of the Towne) 
did set upon Mr. Cart-[5] wright and Mr. Colley, where our 
men (being oprest by multitudes) had like to have beene all 
slaine or spoyld, but that (Lucklipj’° the Rogger (or Vice 
King there) réscued them with 200 men. 

In this fray Mr. Thomas Colley was sore hurt in one 
of his hands, and one ogf,our men mu€éh wounded in the 
legge and head ; their? Nockado or /ndia Pilot was stab’d in 
the Groyne twice, and much mischiefe was done, and more 
pretended, but by Géds*helpe all was pacified. 

The 27 of April! we three tooke leave of the Governour, and 
Towne of Harssapoore, (I meane three of us) namely, Mr. Caert- 
wright, William Bruton, and John Dobson ; leaving Mr. Colley 
and the other foure men with him, till newes could be sent 
backe to them from the Nabobs Court, at Cutteke® or Malcan- 
der, of our successe and proceedings there with our other 
goods, for he is no wise Merchant, that ventures too much 
in one bottome, or that is too credulous to trust Mahometanes 
or Infidels. 

And having laden our small, Boats with the goods, which 
were Gold, Silver, Cloth, and Spices, (of which spices those 
parts of /ndia age wanting, and they almost are as deare 
there as in England) we passed <ome two Leagues and halfe 
by Water, and after that, the said goods were carried by 
land in Carts, till wee came to a great Towne called Balkkada,3® 
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but it wes more than three houres after Sunne-setting, or late 
before we came thither. ° a 

The 28 of April in the Morning, the Co-/67 vernour of 
this Towne came and saluted “our Merchant, and promised 
him that whatsoever was in his power to doe him any friendly 
courtesie, he should command it ;: and indeed he was every 
way as good as his word ; for hee lent us Horses to ride 
on, and Cowlers (which are Porters} to carry our goods (for 
at his Towne the Carts did leave us, and our goods were carried 
on mens shoulders then we set towards, being accompanied 
with the Governour, with his Musicke, which were Shalmes, 
and Pipes of sundry formes, much after the formes of Waits 
or Hoboyes, on which they play most delicately out of Tunc, 
Time, and Measure. In this manner the Governour, with a 
great number of people did bring us about halfe an English 
Mile out of the Towne, where he courteously tooke his leave 
of us, but yet he sent his servants with us as guides, and 
that they might bring his Horses backe to him, that he lent 
unto us. | ” 

This towne of'-Bal/kkada is a.strong and a spacious thing, 
very populous There are many Wea‘vers in it, aud it yeel- 
deth much of that Countrey fashion Cloath. This day, about 
the houres of betweene eleven and {twelve of the Clocke it 
was so extreame hot that we could not travell, and the winde 
did blow with such a soultering scalding heat, as if it had 
come forth of an Oven or Furnace, such a suffocating fume, 
did I never feele before or since, and here we were forced 
to stay ncare three houres, till the Sunne /7/ was declined, 
we having happily got under the shadow of the branches 
of a great Tree all that time. Then we set forward for the 
Towne of Harharrapoore® which in the space of two houres 
or a little more, wee drew neare unto so we stayd awhile 
till our carriages were come up together unto us: which done, 
there met us a man, who told us that his Master staid our 
comming, then we speedily prepared our selyes for the meeting 
of so high ‘esteem’d a person: and when we came to the 
Townes end, there did meete us ata great Pogodo or Pagod, 
which is a famous and sumptuous Temple (or Church) for 
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their Idolatrou§ service and worship there used, and just against 
their stately and’ magnificent building, we were entertained 
and welcomed by one of the Kings greatest Noblemen, and 
his most deare and chiefest favourite, who had g Letter from 
the King his Master, and was sent from him to meete us, 
and conduct us to his Court. The Noble mans name was 
Mersymomeine’’. He did receive us very kindly, and made 
us a very great feast or „costly colation before supper; which 
being done we departed for our Sirray.!! (or Inne) where we 
lay all night with our goods but Mersymomeine staid with 
his followers and servants in his and their Tents at the Pegod.™ 

The 29 day of April wee staid at Harhaerrapoore, and 
visited this man, but the greatest cause of our staying, was 
by reason that the Nockada’ (or Pilot) of the Frigget,“4 
whose [8] men did affront and hurt some of our men at 
Harssepoore, for which cause the Frigget was staid there, 
and the Pilot of her game to this great man, thinking by 
gifts to winnie him to cleare his Vessetl, (the which he thought 
to make prise of) but he would not be allured by such 
rewards or promises ; but told him that he must appeare 
béfore Nadob, and seeke to cleere himselfe there. 

The 30 of April we set forward in the Morning for the 
City of Coteke (it is’ a* City of seven Miles in compasse, and 
it standeth a mile from Ma/candy, where the Court is kept) 
but. Master Cartwright staid behinde, and came after us, 
accompanyed with the said Noble man We went all the day 
on our journey till the Sun went downe, and then we staid 
for our Merchant, being eight English Miles from Coteke, and 
about twelve or one of clocke at night they came where wee 
were so we hasted, and suddainly got all our things in 
readinesse, and went along with them, and about the time of 
three or foure of Clocke in the Morning we came to the 
house of this Mersymomeine at Coteke, being May day. 

Here we were very well entertained, and had great variety 
of sundry sorts, of meates, drinks, and fruits, such as the 
Countrey yeelds, even what we, could or would desire fitting 
for our use. About eight of the Clocke Mersymomeine went 
to the Court, and made knowne to the King, that the English 
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Merchant “was come to /97 his house: then ‘the King caused 
a great banquet to be speedily prepared, dnd to bee sent 
to the house of Mersymemeine, which banquet was very good 
and costly. ~Then, about three Or foure of the clocke in the 
afternoone, wee were sent for to the Court of Malcandy, 
which jis not halfe a mile from Coteke. The magnificence 
of which Court, with the stately Structure and situation of 
the place, as well as my weake Apprehension can enable, } 
describe as followeth. 
The Court of Malcandi in Bengallae 

Going from the house of Mersymomeine, we passed over 
a long stone Cawsey, of some two foote in breadth, and at 
the end thereof we entered in at a great gate, and being 
conducted along further we came into a Bussar®® or very faire 
Market place, where was sold a great number of all sorts 
of Fruits, Hearbes, Fish, Fowle, Rice. and such like need- 
full commodities and necessaries as, the Countrey yeelded. 
(which is very fertile) Having passed this place, we did enter 
in ata second gate, where was a guard of some fifty armed 
men, and so we canz into a place all paved with great stones 
or as it may fitter be called, a faire ard spacious [10] streete, 
where Merchants seated on both sides the way, were buying 
and selling all kind of their own and‘ forraigne wares and 
merchandizes that was very rich and costly. 

Passing this place we entered in at a third Gate, where 
was another Guard of one hundred Men Armed by this 
Gate was a great Pogodo or Pagod,. which joyned to the 
Southermost part of the Kings house. In this Streete there 
were houses but one side of the way, for on that side that 
the Kings house was on there was no other House but that. 
Then we came to a fourth Gate, which was very spacious 
and high, and had two lofty stories one above the other, 
and upheld by mighty Pillars of gray Marble. most curiously 
Carv'd and Polish’d At this Gate was a great Guard of 
150 Men or more, all armed. 

Going through this Gate, we entred into’ a very great 
broad place or streete, (much of the breadth of the streete 
betweene Charing Crosse and White-Hal/, or broader), and no 
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dwelling in it: here we passed the wall of the Kings House, 
or Palace, till we tame to the Court Gate. 

In this broad street are gvery day 1000 Horses in readi- 
nesse for the Kings use; (for he hath alwaies 3000 at an 
houres warning, in the two Townes of Coteke and Malcandy); 
whereof 1000 alwaies waiteth at the Kings Gate, and so by 
turnes doe all the rest attend as their places and services 
require. ° 

Over against the Gate of the House is a very great 
house of Timber, whose Chambers are [11] made with Galle- 
ries, built and supported with great Arches to uphold the 
Roofe: In these Galleries there were men that played on al! 
kind of loud Instruments, every morning they beganne to 
play at foure of the clocke, and gave over at eight. 

On the North side of the Gate is a smal! Tower builded 
with two hollow Arches, wherein are placed two mighty 
Images of stone, with great Pipes of Iron placed in their 
breasts, and by devices in the lower roomes, they doe make 
fire and water to flash and spout out of those Pipes on 
Festival dayes. On the South side of the Gate there standeth 
a great E/ephant, artificially wrought of gray Marble, but 
for what use I kngw, not. 

At the entrance into the Pallace Gate, we passed through 
a Guard of 150 men armed, the Pillars within were all of 
gray Marble, carved three Stories one above the other. The 
outward Court was paved all with rough hewne Marble. On 
the South side of the Pallace were houses wherein were men, 
cunning workers in rich workes, imployed onely for the Kings 
use and service. 

On the North side (in the Pallace} a faire fabrick builded, 
wherein was erected two stately Tombes. who were founded 
by one Backarcaune’® ; he was Nabob, and predecessour to 
this Mabob now governing ard at the East end of the 
Pallace there was a faire place,made and paved with broad 
gray Marble, anf curiously railed about, the Rayles being 
foure foote and halfe high from the ground, and a very 
faire Tanke, which is a square pit paved with gray Marble, 
with a Pipein the mid’st of it, whose water descended betw- 
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ଝି 
cene two Walls, with the formes ol Fishee [12] of sundry 
sorts,, carved in stone very artificially, as if they had beene 
swimming or gliding up the Wail against the streame. 

At this East end there was also a second Gate, where 
was a Guard of [00 men armed ; here stood also men that 
did keepe the time of the day by observations of measures 
of Water, in this manner following : First, they take a great 
pot of Water of the quantity of three Gallons, and putting 
therein a little pot of somewhat more than halfe a pinte 
(this lesser pot having a small hole in the bottome of it) the 
water issuing into it, having fild it, then they strike on a 
great plate of brasse, or very fine metal, which stroak maketh 
a very great sound, this stroak, or parcell of time they call 
a Goom?, the small pot being full they call a Gree, 8 Grees 
maketh a Par, which Par is three houres by our accompt. 

They likewise do begin the day at the houre of sixe 
in the morning. and it is ended with them at sixe at night 
here we centred into the second Pallace, which had in the 
mid’st thereof a fair¢ and sumptuous Theatre built, and about 
it was made small bankes, whereon were planted great var:ie- 
ties of fruits and flowers, very sweete to the sent, aad plea- 
sing to the sight, this place was also «curiously railed in 
round Then we entered into a narrow passage betweene two 
high stone Walls, where there was another Guard of 250 
men armed This passage brought us to a third Gate, wherein 
wee entred into a third Pallace or pleasant prospect, for in 
the mid’st of it there was a very faire pavement of Marble, 
—square, of the largenesse of—yardes every way, and railed 
some three foot on a halfe higher than the ground, [13] that 
was on the out-sides of it it was likewise delicately rayled 
about, and in the midst of it there was a faire arched place 
roofed, into whose entrance was an ascent of foure steps 
high, and all the roomes in it were spread or over-laid on 
the floore with rich Carpets exceeding costly. 

The space betweene the outward Railes anc these Roomes, 
was about 30. Foote, and the length 80, foote on the one 
side, but on the other side was a faire Tanke of water. 

This place they called the Derber” (or place of Councell, 
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where Law and Justice wgs administered accordiiig to the 
Custome of the’ Gountrey, and it was likewise adorn’d and 
beautified with-very pleasant , Trees and Flowers, and Bankes 
about them with Gutters bctween the Bankes, im which Gutt- 
ers water passed for the cooling and watering of them, and 
the water proceeded from the Tanke afore-mentioned. Here 
we stay’d the space of some two houres (or there abouts) 
looking up and down,. and being look’d upon by Souldiers 
and suth fashioned Gentlemen as the Court yeelded ; (for 
there were more than 100. men armed, which were of the 
Nabobs, or King Privie Guard). At last the word came forth 
that the King was comming then they hasted and over- 
laid the great large pavement with rich Carpets, and placed 
in the midst against the Railes, one fairer and richer Carpet 
than the rest, wrought in Bengalla-worke They likewise 
placed a great round pillow of red Velvet on this Carpet; 
they placed also sixe small Pillars of Gold on the ends and 
sides of thé rich Carpet, to hold it fast or presse it to the 
ground, lest it should be raised with the Winde. They also 
placed [14] upon thc Railes a Pannelle6f Velvet to leane 
ofl At the last his? Majesty came accompanied with the 
number of 40. or 50. of his Courtiers, the most part of 
them were very grivé men to see to Also the Nabobs owne 
Brother (a comely Personage) did beare the Sword before 
him. Then the Noble-man (Mersymomein) presented our Mer- 
chant (Mr. Ralph Cartwright) to the king, who did obedi- 
ence to him, and thes King very affably bended forward (in 
manner of a Curtsie or Respect) and withall leaned his 
Armes on two mens shoulders, and slipped off his Sandal 
from his foote (for he was buare-legged) and presented his 
Foot to our Merchant to kisse, which hee twice did refuse 
to doe, but at the last hee was faine to doe it: then 
the King sate downe, and caused our Merchant to be placed 
by his Brother: His Counsell sate all along by the foot- 
pace of the Rgomes before-mentioned, his Brother and Favo- 
rites sate thwart the place or Pavement, every one sitting 
in the faghion of a Tayler crosse-legg’d. 

The Assembly being set, our Present was presented 
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to the Kiig, which was some Twenty Pounds of Cloves, 
Twenty pounds of Mace, Twenty pounds cof Nutmegs, two 
Bolts -of Damaskc?8, halfe a Bale, or fourteene yards of Sta- 
mell cloath!® one faire Looking-glasse, whose frame wrs guil- 
ded, one Fowling-piece, with two Locks, and one double 
Pistoll this was the Present which the King received with 
much acceptation and content, and withall demanded the 
cause of our Comming and our Recuest To whom our 
Merchant answer’d, that he was come to desire his 
Majesties Favour and Licence for free Trade in his Countr- 
ey, and not to pay any Junkon—(or Cu-[15]stome). At 
this request he seem’d to make a stand, (and pausing a 
little) he conferr’d privately with his Councell, but gave us 
no Answer. 

Our Merchant likewise requested that the Eng/ish Mer- 
chants Trading for the ZFast-/nd.es, might have free Licence 
to come with their shipping, small or great, into the Roads 
and Harbours of his Sea-port-Towncs, or to any Havens or 
Navigable Rivers, or any such place or places as shall be found 
fitting for the safeguard, building, or repairing of the said 
Vessels belonging to the honourable Cémpany. And }ikewise 
to transport their goods either off or on the shoare, with- 
out let or hinderance of the Natives of tlie Countrey : Like- 
wise to have his Licence to quoyne Moneys, Gold or Silver, 
Countrey-money, and such as is currant with the Merchant, 

By this timc that our Merchant had ended the Relation 
of his Suits, and cause of his commirg, the Kings Minister 
with a loud voyce called to prayer. Then the King speedily 
arose from his Seate, and all his Company went with him, 
and wee were dismist till prayer was ended. When the 
Minister came, there was a large covering spread over the 
rich Carpets ; the covering was of black and white cloaths, 
on this they all stood, and »~ when they kneeled, they did 
kneele with their faces towards the going downe of the Sun, 
(which is to the West). Prayer being endednr the Assembly 
sate againe concerning our Propositions, all other businesses 
were laid aside ; being now the shutting in of thg Evening 
there came a very brave shew of lights in before the King. 
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[8] 

The fore-most that came, °were sixe Silver Lanthornes, usher’d 
in by a very grave man, having in his hand a Staffe over- 
laid with Sil-[16] ver, and when he came to the steps of 
the Pavement, he put off his shooes, and came” to the Car- 
pets, making obedience so likewise did those that bore 
the sixe Lanthornes® but all the other lights, being 
one hundred and thirty, stood round about the Railes. Then 
the Usher tooke the Lanthorne that had two lights in it. 
and (making obediencs) lifted his armes aloft, and made an 
ample Oration which being ended, they gave all a great 
Salame®, or kind of Reverence with a loud voyce, and 
departed every one, and placed the lights according as the 
severall offices and places did require. Here we stay’d till 
it was betwecne Eight and Nine of the Clocke at Night, 
but nothing accomplished onely wee had some faire promi- 
ses of furtherance by’ some of the Courtiers Thus wee were 
dismist for that time, afd wee returned for our Lodging at 
Marsymomeins house at Coteke, accompanied with a great 
multitude of people, and many Lights, Who much admired 
our, kind of habit and fashion. 

The second day, wee came in the After-noone againe to 
the Court before tje ,Nabob, which being set, there mette 
us at the Derber (or Councell-house) our old Enemy the 
Nockada of the Frigget, who made a gieat complaint against 
us, that wee had fought to make prize of his Vessell, and 
to take his goods by force hee had likewise given a great 
gift to a Nobleman to stand his friend, and speake in his behalfe. 

Our Merchant pleaded likewise, that all such Vessells as 
did Trade on the Coast, and had not a Passe either from 
the English, Danes, or Dutch, was lawful Prise. Hee answ- 
er’d that he had a Passe; our Merchant bid him produce 
the same bcfore the MVabob, and hee would cleare him: 
to which the Mabob and the [17] whole Councell 
agreed but hee could shew no Passe from any of the 
aforenamed 3 Nitions, but he shew’d two Passes from (or 
of) the Portugals, which they call by the name of Fringes™, 
and thus was lic cast, and we had the better of him before 


the king and Councel!. 
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But then stood up the Nobleman to whom hec had given 
a Reward, (who had also a little knowledge or insight in 
Sea-affaires) and said, what Strangsr secking a free Trade, 
could make prize of any Vessell within any of the Sounds. 
Seas, Roads, or Harbours of his Majestics Dominions ? 
This hee spake not so much for the good of the King, but 
thinking and hoping that the vessell by his mesanes should 
have beene clear’d with all her goods, and the Nockado (or 
Pilot) aquitted, that so by those meanes hee might have 
gained the more and greater Rewards; but hee was quite 
deceived in his vaine expectation. For the MNabob percei- 
ving that shee belonged to Papl/ye, a Port-Towne of the 
Portugals, whom the MNabob affects not, where the Portugals 
were resident, and that shee was not bound for any of his 
Ports, hce made short worke with the matter, and put us 
all out of strife presently, for hee confiscated both vessell 
and goods all to himselfe. Whereby the Noble-man was put 
by his hopes, who was indeed a Governour of ua great Sea- 
towne, whereto murh Shipping did belong, and many Ships 
and other Vessels were builded. Our Merchant seeing that 
hee could not make prize of the Vessell or the goods, nor 
have any satisfaction for the wrongs which he and our men 
had received, he rose up in great anger, and departed, say- 
ing, that if hee could not have Right here, hee would have 
it in another place, and so went his way, not taking his 
leave [18] of the Mabob, nor of any other, at which abrjipt 
departure they all admired. ° “ଓ 

The third day in the Morning the King sent for our 
Merchant “by the Lord Comptroller of his Court, who went 
with him accompanicd with Mersymomein and others to the 
Derbar, where there was a very grave Assembly set Then 
came the Kiting, who being set,he smiled upon our Merch- 
ant, (by an Interpreter) demanded the cause why hee went 
away the last Evening (or over-night) in such an anger? 
To whom he. answer’d boldly and with a sterne undaunted 
countenance, that he had done his Masters of the Honour- 
able Company wrong, and (by his might an1 power) 
had taken their Rights from them, which would not be so 
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endured or put up. The King hearing this, demanded of 
the Assembly, which were as well Merchants as Nobles, (in 
the Persian Tongue) of what strength and force our shipping 
were, their Number, Burthen, and Force, wheres our chief 
place of Residence was for Trading: Hee likewise sent for 
Persian Merchants, and did diligently enquire of them the 
same demands and questioons : who answer’d that we had 
great Trading on the Coast of Cormandel/, India® and Persia ; 
and likewise in the South-Seas, as Bantam. Japaro, Janbee, 
and Macossor: They further told the MNebob that our 
Shipping were great, and of great force withall, and like- 
wise if his pleasure was such as to be at ods with us, there 
neither could, would, or should any Vessell, great or 
small, that did belong to these parts. stirre out of any 
Havens, Ports, or Harbours of his Majesties Dominions, but 
they would takc them’ and make prize of them, for they 
were not able to withstand their force. At these [19] words 
the King said “but little, but what he thought, is beyond 
my knowledge to tell you. 

»Then the King turn’d “t6 our Merchant, and toid him 
in Moores Language (the which hee could very well under- 
stand) that he would grant the English free Trade upon these 
Conditions following. 

That if the Eng/ish Ship or Ships should at any time sce 
any Ship or Ships, Junke, or Junks, or any other Vessell of the 
Nabobs, or any of his Subjects in distresse either by foule 
Weather, or in any otfier extreamity, that we (the English) 
should helps, aide, and assist them to our powers; or if 
it happened they were in want of Cables, Anchors, Water, 
Victualls, or any other necessaries whatsoever that did belo- 
ng to them, that we the said English should helpe them 
as we were able. Likewise that we the said English should 
not make prize of any Vessell befonging to any of the Domi- 
nions of the said MVabob, and that we the said English 
should not maRe prize of any Ship, Vessell, or Vessels, 
within the Ports, Rivers, Roads, or Havens of the Nabob, 
though thew were our Enemies; but at the Sea wee might 
make prize of them if we could to this all our Merchants 
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agreed. The thes King caused cArticles on his part to be 
drawne, and published in this manner following. 

Here 1 the said Nabob, ¥ice-King and Governour of the 
Countrey of Woodia™ under the great and mighty Prince Pe 
Desha®™ Shassallem, doe give and grant free Licence®® to the 
afore-said Ralph Cartwright Merchant, to trade, buy, sell, 
export and transport by Shipping, either off or upon the 
shore, not paving any Junkcon® or” Custome, nor any under 
me to cause them to pay any Likewise, that if they doe 
convay Goods by shore between [20] Factory and Factory 
or any other place for their better advantage of gaine within 
these his Dominions, 1 straitly charge and command that 
no Governour, Custome-gatherer, or other Officer whatsoever 
shall make or cause them to pay any Junken or Customes 
but shall suffer them to passe free, without let, hinderance, 
molestation, or interruption of stayege, but shall (I say) 
helpe and further them in anything that shall bc the 
furtherance of their businesszs. Moreover, I doe grant to the 
English Merchants to take ground, and to build Houses fit- 
ting for their Imployments, and where they shall see cQn- 
venient for their best utility and profits, without let or hin- 
derance of any of my loving Subjects. - 

And further I doe give and grant to the English Mer- 
chants free Licence, to build Shipping, small or great, or 
any other Vessell which they shall thinke best and fittest 
for their occasions and uses; they paying no more than 
the Custome of the Countrey to the Workmen ; and likewise 
to repaire shipping if any such occasion be to require it. 

Likewise IT the Nabob doe command, that no Governour 
or officer whatsoever under me, shnll doe the English any 
Wrong, or cause any to be done unto them as they shall 
answer it at their perills, wheresoever they are resident: 
Ncither shall any wrong be’done to any servant of theirs, 
that doth belong unto them. 

And againe, if any controversie should be betwixt the 
English, and the people of ‘the Countrey, if the matter be 
of any moment, then the said Cause shall be brovght before 
me the Nabob at the Court at Malcandy, and at the Derbar 
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I will decide the matter, begause the English may have no 
wrong, (behaving themselves as Merchants ought to doe.) 

[21] This Licence formed and given at the Royall Court 
of Malcandy, the third day of May 1633, but mot sealed 
till the fift day of May following at night. 

The fourth day of May the King sent a great Banquet 
to the House of Mersymomeine, to our Merchant; and 
there came to this Feast’ the great man that did speake on 
the N.ckado’s side against us, at the Parber, about the 
Frigget aforesaid He brought with him to our Merchant 
for a present a Bale of Sugar, a Bottle of Winc, and 
some sweet meates; saying, he was sorry for the things 
before done and past, but if any thing lay in him to doe 
the Company and him any good. he and thev should be sure 
of it. This man was Governour of a Towne called Bolleserye.® 
a Sea Towne where sivipping was built (as is afore said) 
his name was AMercossgom, and understanding that the 
Merchant was minded to travailc that way, hee promised him 
to doe him all the courtesies that could be. 

The fifth day of May in” the afternoéne we were before 
the King againe at the Darbar at our comming he called for 
our Perwan (which Mas our Warrant or Licence) and then 
he added to it the free leave of coyning of Monies,” and 
sealed it with his owne Signet himselfe, and so all things 
was strongly confirm’d and ratified for our free tradc in his 
Territories and dominions. 

The sixth day of Mey the King made a great Feast at 
the Court where were assembled the most and chiefest of 
ali his Nobles and Governours that were under his command, 
and being set, he sent the Lord Comptroller of his house 
for the English Merchant Master Ralph Cartwright to come 
unto him, who {22] came with all speede, and when he was 
in the presence of the King, he caused him to sit downe 
by him, and take part of the Feast, (for the King was 
exceeding merry ad pleasant) then the King caused a Vest 
or Robe to be brought, and with his own hands did put it 
upon our Mgrchant ; and “thus was he invested and entertained 
in the presence of this Royall, Noble, and great Assembly. 
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This” day the King was in Magnificent State and Majesty, 
on rich Persian Carpets: (as is before mentioned) But over 
this’ great Company was a large Canopy of branched Velvet 
of foure ce9lours, and in the seames betweene the joynings 
of it was yellow Taffata, which hung downe like unto the 
Vallence of a bed, it was 80 foote in length, and 40 foote 
in bredth, and it was upheld with foure small Pillars, over- 
layed with Silver, whose height was twelve foote, and in 
thicknesse one foote. Here we staid till about the houre of 
five in the afternoone, and then we tooke our leaves of the 
King, and the rest, and departed to Coteke to the house of 
Mersymomeine. 

Thus have 1 plainly and truely related the occurrences 
that hapned at the Court of Ma/candy, but although the 
Place of the Mabob be so large in Extent, and so magni- 
ficent in Structure, yet he himselfe will not lodge in it, but 
every night he lodgeth in Tents with his most trusty servants 
and Guards about him, for it is an abhomination to the 
Mogul/s (which are white men) to rest or sleep under the 
roofe of a house that another man hath builded for his owne 
honour. And therefore hee was building a Palace, which hc 
purpos’d should be a Fabricke of a Rest, [23] and future 
Remembrance of his renowne He likewise keepeth three 
hundred Women, who are all of them the daughers of the 
best and ablest subjects that he hath. 

The seventh day of May we went up and downe jn the 
Towne of Coteke; it is very populous of people,. and hath 
daily a great Market in it of all sorts of necessaries which 
the Cowuntrey affordeth, it is seven Miles in compasse, and 
hath but two great Gates belonging to it: it is three Miles 
betweene the one Gate and the other, 

Upon the eighth day of May we went to the Court at 
Malcandy againe to desire: of the King a Warrant, or free 
Passe, for safe convoy of Letters, or any other such occa- 
sion through his Countries. 

Here we found his Majesty sitting in the outward Palace 
of the Court on the Pavement, by the Tanke beforenamed, 
with a very faire Canopy over him, made of Damaske, and 
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upheld by foure Small Pillars overlayd with Silver, with his 
Nobles by him for this effect and purpose following. 

He was by “the great Mégu/ commanded to wage Warre 
with all expedition against the King of Culcaridouch,°° (a 
great Prince neighbouring upon his Confines) which had 
wrongfully with hostility entred on the Southwest part of his 
Countrey, and had made some spoyle and havoke on the 
same. The King, I say, had here called all his Commanders, 
Leaders, and Captaines together, giving them a great charge 
concerning the good usage of his men, and their best endea- 
vours in the management and performance of their services in 
those Warres. Hee likewise gave gifts to the Leaders, and money 
to the Souldiers to en-[24] courage them. The Army consisted of 
30000 men, which was 10000 horse, and 20000 foote, armed for 
the most part with Bowes and Arrowes ; and some againe with 
Darts, like our Javelins, but farre more sharpe ; and same againe 
with a kind of Falchon, Stmiter, or like a bended sword by their 
side some of- which weapons have cut in sunder two mal- 
cfactors, which have beene condemned to, dye, being bound 
bagke to backe, at one blow given backwards by the Exe- 
cutioner. But our Commission being granted, and our busi- 
nesse ended finally, our Merthant (reverently) tooke his 
leave of the King, and the King (with his Nobles) did the 
Same to him, wishing him all good successe in his affaires 
in His Countrey ; so we departed. 

The ninth of /May we gathered together all our things, 
and at night wee departed from Coteke. 

The tenth, at the houre of two in the afternoone, we 
came to the Towne of Harharrapoore, and hosted in the 
house of our Interpreter. 

The eleventh day wee went to the Governour of the 
Towne, and shewed him our Fermand®, or Commission from 
the King, the Governour made A great Sa/lame, or Courtsie 
in reverence unto it & promised his best assistance and helpe 
in any thing th&t he could doe, and there the «said Gover- 
nour had a small Present given to him. 

The twelfth day of May Master Thomas Colley came to 
us at Harharrapcore, and the rest of the English men with 
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him, with all the goods then wee hired a house for the 
present, till such time as ours might be’ builded, for our 
further occasions to the Companies use. 

[25] Thrs Towne of Harharrappoore js very full of peo- 
ple, and it is in bounds sixe or seven Miles in compusse 
there are many Merchants in it, and great plenty of alt 
things, here is also cloth of all“ sorts great store, for there 
doth belong to this Towne at the least 3000 Weavers that 
are house keepers, besides all other that doe worke, being 
bound or hired. 

The foureteenth day the two Merchants went abroad, 
and found outa plat of ground fitting to build upon ; then 
they layd the Kings Oeroy®® on it, and seaz’d upon it for 
the Companies use, and there was no man that did, or 
durst gaine-say them for doing the same. 

The fifteenth day they hired workmen and labourers to 
measure the Ground, and to square out the foundation of 
the House, and likewise for the Wall, which was one hundred 
Conets squarc®, which jis fifty yards, every Conet being 
halfe a yard, or a foote and halfe and it behoved us to 
make haste, for the time of the great Raines was at hand. 

The sixteenth day they laid the fourdation of the Walls 
being nine foote thicke, much haste was made, and many 
workmen about it; but this our first worke was but labour 
Jost and cast away, for it came to nothing. 

For on the eighteenth day the Raines began with such 
force and violence, that it beate downe all our Work to 
the ground, and wash’d it away, as if there had not beene 
any thing done ; this Storme continued without ceasing, (day 
and night) more or lesse three weekes compleat. 

[26] The sixteenth day of June Master Relph Cartwright 
tooke his journey for Ballazary, and two English men with 
him, who were Edward Petéfcrd, and William Withal,. and 
from thence he was minded to travaile further into the Coun- 
trey of Bengalla; and thc eighth of July ~tollowing wee 
received a Letter from Master Cartwright, concerning his 
proceedings and troublesome passage ; for he found not the 
Countrey according as was reported, by reason of the time 
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of the great Raines thats fell, ye he was ବଜା arived in 
Pipely®, 1 

The three and twentieth? day of Ju/y in the Morning, 
we had newes that there was an English Slifip arived at 
Haassarpocre, and had shot of three pieces of Ordnance, 
and stayed all night, and the next day in the morning she 
having not a Boat to come from her, she weighed Anchor, 
and set saile for Ballazary. 

The 25 of August, in the morning, Master Thomas Coll- 
ey dyed of a violent Fever at Harharrapoore. 

The seventh day of September 1 received Letters from 
Master Cartwright from Ballazary, and withall he sent me 
the name of the Ship, to wit, the good Ship Swan, and Master 
Edwerd Austin (or Ostin) commander. 

The nineteenth day of September there came two Mer- 
chants from Ballazary to Harharrapoore, the one of them 
his name was Master PARobert Littler, the other Master John 
Powlle, Purser of the Ship Swan. 

The fourth day of October our Merchant Master Robert 
Lift/er, took a Journey for “Jaggernat®, ° and he returned the 
sixteenth day to the Factory at Harharrapoore. 

{27] A BRIEFE RELATIQN OF THE GREAT CITY OF JAGGARNAT®® 

The fifth day of November I was sent about the Com- 
panies business to the great City of Jaggarnat and I travailed 
this’ day to a Towne cnlled Madew, and I lodged all night 
in a Pagod, or Pogoda. 

The-sixth day I William Bruton travailed eight Course, 
which is thirty two Miles English, and came to a Towne 
named Amudpoore, where I found met together, of men, 
women, and children, more than 3000; and all of them 
were Travellers and Raungers of the Countrey, having no 
residence, but are called Ashmen ; (because they doe cast 
ashes upon themselves) also théy are called Fuckeires, which 
are Religious names given to them for their supposed holinesse, 
but indeed the¢ are very Rogues, such as our Gipsies be 
here in Eng/and, when they see their time and opportunity to put 
Rogery and Villany in practice ; at this Towne 1 made no great 
stay, for I had a good charge about mee of the Companics. 
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The seventh day of November in the Morning about two 
of the Clocke, I hasted from Amudpoore,° over a passage, 
and so for Jaggarnat, which; was tenne Course betweene, 
that is forty» Miles English, so about the houre of foure in 
the after-[28] noone, I drew neare to this great City of 
Jaggarnat to which I passed over a great stone Causy, on 
either side whereof was a very “goodly Tanke to wash in; 
this Causey was about halfe a mile in length ; then as { 
came to the West end of the City, 1 entred into [29] a very 
faire place for Scituation, furnished with exceeding store of 
pleasant Trees and Groves, and on either side of the way 
Tankes of Water and Pagodoes in the midst of them. From 
thence I passed up into the High-streete, where I was enter- 
tained by a Brammine, (which is one of their Religious men, 
or Idolatrous Priests) but let his Religion be what it would, 
into his House I went, and there I lodged all the time of 
my stay there. 

The Eighth day of November, in the Morning, after I 
had gone about the affaires that I was sent to doe, I went 
to view the City in some part, ‘but especially that mighty 
Pagodo or Pagod, the Mirrour of all wickednesse and Idolatry 
Unto this Pagod, or house of Sathan (ag it may rightly be 
called) doe belong 9000. Brammines or Priests, which doe 
dayly offer Sacrifices unto their great God Jagernat, from 
which Idoll the City is so called ; and when he is but named, 
then all the pcople in the Towne and Countrey doe bow 
and bend their knees to the ground; as the Moabites did 
to their Idoll, Baa/-Peor : Here they doe also offer their Children 
to this Idoll, and make them to passe through the Fire; and also 
they have an abhominable custome to cause or make them passe 
through the Water as Sacrifices unto the said ungody God. 

This Idoll is in the shape like a great Serpent, with seven 
Heads, and on the cheekes 6f each Head it hath the forme 
of a Wing upon each cheeke, which wings doe open and 
shut, and flappe, as it is carried in a stately Chariot, and 
the Idoll in the midd’st of it: and one of the Moguls 
sitting behinde it in the Chariot upon a convenient place 
with a Canopy, to keepe the Sunne from injuring of it. 
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[30] When I (with, horrour) beheld these strange things, 
I called to mind the 13. Cheap. of the Revel,°® and I. Verse, 
and likewise the 16 & 17. Verses of the said Chapter, in 
which places there is a Beast, and such [dolatrous worship 
mentioned, and those sayins in that Text are herein truely 
accomplished in the 16. Verse for the Brammines are all 
marked in the fore-head, and likewise all that come to worship 
the Idoll, are marked also in their fore-heads ; but those 
that doe buy ang sell, are all marked in the left shoulder: 
and all such as’ doe dare or presume to buy anid sell, (not 


being marked) are most severely and grievously punished. 
They have builded a great Chariot® that goceth on 16. 
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Wheels Gf a side, and every Wheele is five’ foote in height, 
and the Chariot it selfe is about Thirty foot high. In this 
Chariot (on their great Festivall® dayes at night) they doe 
place their, wicked God Jagarnat, and all the Brammines 
{being in number 9000) doe then attend this great Idoll, 
besides of Ashmen and Fuckeirs some Thousands, (or more 
than a good many) The Chariot is most richly adorned with 
most rich and costly Ornaments, and the afore-said wheeles 
are placed very compleat in a round Circuite so Artificially, 
that every wheele doth doe his proper office without any 
impediment: For the Chariot is aloft, and in the Center 
betwixt the Wheeles ; thay have also more than 2000 Lights 
with them And this Cheriot with the IJdoll is also drawne 
with the greatest and best men of the Towne, and they are 
sO eager and greedy to draw it, that whosoever by shouldering, 
crowding, shoving, heaving, thrusting,. or any violent way can 
but come to lay a hand upon the Ropes, they thinke them- 
selves blessed and happy. And when [31] it is going along 
the City, there are many that will offer themselves a Sacrifice 
to this Idoll, and desperately lye downe on the ground, that 
the Chariot-wheeles may runne over “them, whereby they are 
killed outright ; some get broken armes, some broken legges, 
so that many of them are so destroyed, and by this meanes 
they thinke to merit Heaven. 

There is also another Chariot which hath but 12 wheeles, 
and that is for an Idoll or a Devill of an inferiour ranke, 
or lower degree; and hee doth not gee abroad or in, progresse, 
but when the Bramines doe please. This Pagodo is scituated 
by the Sea-side, and is to be seen into the Sea at the least 
10 or 12 Leagues ; (for the Ayre and Sky is cleare and pure 
in those parts, that it may be seene farre) It is .inclosed 
with a Wall of Stone, much about 22 foot in height, and 
the inclosure is foure-square, and every square is 150 Geo- 
metricall paces ; so the foure squares in the Totall are 600 
paces or yards about: it standeth due Eant, West, North, 
and South, and every square hath a great gate for the entrance 
into it, but the South and West-gafes are barr’d aUP till the 
Festival times, and none comonly used but the North and 
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East-gates, but especially the? North-gate ; for it hath all its 
prospect into the high or chiefe street of this City. 

Now in some other parts;of this Countrey the people 
doe adore and worship other creatures for their Gods some 
worship the Celestiall, as the Sunne, Moone, and Starres 
some againe Terrestriall, and they of the Mountaines, Vallies, 
and Woods some Adquaticall; and those of the Seas, Rivers 
and Fountaines some running after a beast like an Oxe, 
the Dog, and the Cat; some after the Hawke, some after 
[32] the sheepzs, and some so foolish, that they doted upon 
the very Hearbs and Flowers in their Gardens. For indeed 
they have very rare Flowers for colour, such as I never 
<aw in Eng/and, or elsewhere. Some of this Nation have 
érected to themselves a God, in the likenesse of Jupiter, 
and doe chaine him by tlie legge in their Pagod, to the 
intent that hee might’ not leave them, nor forsake them: 
and keepe continuall watch and Guard night and day, lest 
any of their Enemies should come and intice him away by 
bribery, and so to prevaile with him to come forth of it, 
and, by that meanes their ‘City come to rine and destruction 
£) ‘much for their Idolatry. 

The City of Bengalla™® is very great and populous, it 
hath many Merchants in it, and yeeldeth very rich Commo- 
dities, as good Cloath in abundance, Sugars, Silkes, Taffa- 
taes, * Stuffles, Waxe, Gumlacke, Butter, Oyle, Rice, and Whe- 
ate, with many other good commodities vendable. It is like- 
wise famous for its multitude of Rhinoceroes it hath a 
a Beast much like unto a Unicorne, and because it hath 
but one Horne, some doe beleeve and take it for ‘the Uni- 
cornes Horme for the vertue it hath in it. This City was once 
free from Taxations, till Ehoebar™® the great Mogull caused it 
to be united to his Empire. The chiefest Cities which joyne 
nearest to it, are Catigan™® and Satagan® on the Bankes of 
Ganges Eastward ; It was once the Seate of the great Bengalian 
King Malchiram,°as Mr. Purchase relates in his Pilgrimage. 
This City lyes Westward toward Pega, and neere to Cosmin™ 
and Aracal4a’, two famous Cities for Traffic and Scituation ; 
lying upon the River, and within some few Leagues of the 
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Gulfa call’d the Bengallian guilfes which is a very dange- [33] 
rous onc; for at some certaine times of the yecre it is very 
hazardable for Vessells to passe without shipwrack : There be 
many other Lakes and Rivers which I could mention, but for 
Brevity sake I omit them. But there jis no strong drinke suffe- 
red to be dranke within the City, except a Stranger doe bring 
it in privately, and so it is not knowne : and thus much shall 
suffice for the impious Religion of Jaggarnat, and the stately 
Court of Malcendy. 

The most of these people have no Learning, but doe all 
things by memory They were commonly long haire, and are 
very strict in their time of Fasting ; but afterwards, when the 
Ceremony is over, then they freely conimit all kind of wicked- 
nesse againe. In some placss they have their Edicts or Lawes 
written, and in other places unwritten They know not what 
belongs to Bonds or Bills, and they lend without Witnesses, or 
any sealing of Writings, even upon their owne Words And 
hee that is found to deny his promise hath the tops of his Fi- 
ngers cut off. Their habit is various and different ; some of them 
doc goe in Linnen or Woollen ; some are cloathed with Beas- 
ts skins, or Birds feathers ; others goe naked, and doe cover 
only their secret parts Their Bodies are for the most part 
blacke, which js not accidentall, but naturally arising from the 
quality of the seed they are begotten Most of them are of 
a large stature: they have many Wives which they purchase 
and buy of their Parents some they keepe to be their Vassals 
to doe their drudgery others, which Are handsomer; for issue 
sake and pleasure. 

Here are greater store of Beasts than in any other part of 
the /ndies : as Oxen, Camells, Lyons, Dogzges, [34] Elephants 
they have Dogges which are as fierce as Lyons, with which 
they usually hunt and pursue those wild beasts, as we doe our 
Bucks, for their delight and pleasure. They ride on goodly 
Horses booted and spurr’d ; so likewise doe their Women. 

These people are notable ingenious men ;~ let it be in what 
Art or Science soever, and will imitate any workmanship that 
shall be brought before tbem for the most part of them hate 
idienesse, and and those that doe not study in some Art or 
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other, are counted droanes, afjid stand for Cyphers, «nd dead 
men amongst the best and chiefest sort of people They have 
a Custome, that ahwvayes before dinner they doe call their Chil- 
‘dren and young people in their houses together, and doe examine 
how they had spent their time from the Sunne- “rising, and if 
they could not give a good account of it, they were not to be 
admitted to the Table; and so every day, and if they did not 
the next time improve themselves in some knowledge of lau- 
dable things, they are most severely punished and chastised. 
These Barbarous and Idolatrous people, although they be 
sO ignorant in the truce worship of God, cannot endure a per- 
jured person, nor a common swearer, nor a common drunkard, 
but will punish them very severely by stripes or else by forfei- 
ture of their Commodities A perjured person, say they, is an 
arch enemy to their God and them and it is so hatefull, that if 
it be committed by theirsFathcer, Brother, or Kindred, they doe 
presently condemne him, according to the nature of the offence : 
for though they Jove the perjury. by reason of the benefit that 
commeth unto them by it, yet they hate the person even to 
death for, say they, hee [35]ewhich was sG6metimes perjured 
in their bshalfe, may ufidoe what he hath done, and speake the 
truth when time serves They instance a story of Soleman-® 
the great Turkce. who loathed and abhorred the Traitor that 
betrayed Rhodes unto him, and in stead of his daughter, whom 
he expected to be given him in Marriage for a reward, he caused 
him to be flayed and salted, and told him in derision, that it 
was not fit for a Christian to marry with a Turke, unlesse he 
put off his old skin likewise they instance Charles the fourth, 
who rewarded the souldiers (that betrayed their Lord and 
Master Krantius with counterfeit coyne ; and being desired to 
deliver them current money, answered, that counterfeit Coyne 
was the proper wages for counterfeit service Thus a lyar 
or perjured person amongst these Idolatrous people they will 
not beleeve, though he had spoken or sworne the truth for 
he that hath beeng once false, is ever to be suspected in the 


same kinde of filshood wherefore just and upright dealing 


is aptly compared to a glasse, which being once broken, can 


never be repaired ; or to opportunity, which once omitted, can 
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never be “recovered. And sof conclude this ‘relation, wishing 
all men to preferre knowledge and honesty ‘before wealth and 
riches ; the one soone fudeth, the other abideth for ever for 
amongst all the goods of this life, onely wisedont fs immortall. 


NOTES 


1. Badsha Shalit Jahan, Mogul Emperor, 1628-1658, ‘who built 
the Taj. 

2. Court of Malcandy. Malcandy or Malcanden was the desig- 
nation applied by Bruton to Mukund Deo or Mukunda 
Deva. Mukunda Deva Harichandana was the last indigen- 
ous ruler of Orissa. He was originally the governor of 
Cuttack and during the internecine bloodshed, he managed 
to assassinate Narasimha Jena (who-had murdered his father 
Chakra Pratapa in 1557) and pvt his younger brother on 
the throne. But this did not put an end to the complica- 
tions. Finally, therefore, Mukunda Hurichandana murdered 
the puppet king whom he had raised to tlhe throne, and 
himself became the ruler of Orissa “in the year 1559 A. D. 
Thus, through a process of mean treachery and slaughter, 
Mukunda Harichandana assumed ‘the name of Mukunda 
Deva and ascended the throne. But, in spite of all his 
treachery and bloodshed, history has preserved a soft corner 
for him and the nation cherishes his memory with pride 
and affection for the wonderful bravery he showed to retain 
the independence of the country against enormous odds. 
He fell fighting for the mother-land—a fact which washed 
away all his misdeeds. (He was a man of the Telugu country 
but had long settled in Orissa and played an important 
role in the political field.)—Harekrushna Mahtab : The His- 
tory of Grissa, Lucknow University, 1949, p. 93. 

Dr. N. K. Sahu (A History of Orissa by W. W. Hunter, 
Andrew Stirling, John Beames and N. K&. Sahu, Calcutta, 
1956, 2 volumes) says “that Mukunda Deva, or Telinga 
Mukunda Deva, who reigned 8 years, was a man of great 
courage and ability. He constructed a large landing place 
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{ghat) on the Hughli at’ Tribeni near the town of Hughli. 
During his reign, Kalapahar, the general of the Muhammedan 
king of Bengal, invaded the province with a Jarge force. 
The Orissa king was defeated and slain in a battle outside 
the walls of the capital, Jajpur, and monarchy was over- 
thrown (vol- 11, pp. 251-53). 

L. S.S. O'Malley (Bengal District Gazetteers: Puri, 
Calcutta, 1908) adds Mukunda Deva, who was a Telugu 
by birth, was the last independent Hindu King of Orissa, 
which at this time was in danger from its powerful neigh- 
bours, both on the north and south. In 1564 Ibrahim, the 
Golcondah King, was eager for aggrandizement. In 1564- 
65 Mukunda Deva concluded a treaty with the Emperor 
Akbar which was intended as a counterpoise to the ambition 
of the Afghans in Bengal, but this measure did not long 
help the king. in 1567 Jbrahim conquered the coun- 
try as far north as Chicagole ; and next year Sulaiman 
Karani (Bengal) finding Akbar fully occupied in wars in the 
west, sent his son Bayazid through Jharkhand and he atta- 
zked Mukunda Deva,on the banks of the Ganges and forced 
him to take refuge in the frontier fort of Kotsama. A part 
of his force undes his Afghan General, Hlahabad Kalapa- 
har, then quickly marched southwards through Mayurbh- 
anj, defeted the King’s deputy, and ravaged Orissa. At this 
juncture, one of the Oriya chiefs raised the standard of 
revolt, and hearing this Mukunda Deva hurried south to 
save his kingdom, but was defeated and slain by the rebel 
forces, whose leader was in his turn killed by the Muha- 
mmedan invaders. Raghubhanja escaped from the prison in 
which he had been confined by Mukunda Deva, and attem- 
pted to secure the empty throne, but after some four month’s 
desultory fighting, his death left the Afghan masters of Ori- 
ssa (1568 A. D.) (p. 30). ° 
Biographical details of William Bruton have not come to 
light. The C@fmpany’s records dp not throw muth light on 
him. Margaret, Bruton;s wife, is twice mentioned (on Jan- 
uary 23 & July 13, 1635) in the Court Minutes in connec- 
tion with payments of her husband’s wages. 
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At a court held on January 23, 1635 (Court Book, vol. 
XV, p. 152) the Committees ordered a month’s pay due in 
March next, to be given to Mary, wife “of Thomas Church 
in the London ; Margaret, wife of William Bruton, who was 
sent out four years ago Joan, wife of William Kingman 
in the Discovery; and Ann, wife of Wiliam Jourden, who 
went out in the B/essing, on their several petitions for relief 
of their present necessities. At another court held on July 
10, 1635 (Court Book, vol. XVI, p. 5) the Committees ord- 
ered payment of wages to the wives of seamen in the Com- 
pany’s service. Upon petition, Margaret, mother of Thomas 
Isack ; Judith, wife of Peter Church, who went outin the 
William ; Joan, wife of William Kingman ; Joan, wife of 
Robert Thomas ; Thomazine, wife of William Needsin the 
Discovery ; Judith, wife of Giles Nudd in the B/essing ; Tho- 
mazine, wife of Ralph Round in the London Margaret, 
wife of William Bruton in the Hopewell; and Elizabeth, 
wife of Richard Harris in the Pa/sgrave arid Elizabeth, wife 
of Trippett in the Pear/, ordered to receive a month's pay 
of their husband’s wages due next Michelmas. (Ethel Bxuce 
Sainsbury—A Calender of the Court Minutes etc. Of the 
Fast India Company, 1635-39, Oxford 1907, pp. 9 & 75). 

Bruton was a popular seaman as he was commended by 
factors of the Company while he was on the Coast of Cor- 
omandel. Thus, Edward Haves. writing froin Balasore to 
John Powell at Hariharpur, November 25, 1633 (0. C. 
1511) asked Powell to convey his ‘commendations’ to Bruton 
(Foster, EF 1630-33, p. 329). Emmanuel Altham, who went 
out to India in the Hopewell, whose quartermaster Bruton 
was, in 1630, writing from Armagon to Thomas Colley at 
Petapoli, in his post-postscript dated February 4 to his lett- 
er dated January 27,1633 (O. C. 1491) said that he had 
just received his letter of January 25, by which he under- 
stood that Colley had sent him two “Chintes’ by William 
Bruton.* He thanked him and would see h?m satisfied. (Fos- 
ter, EF 1630-33, p. 280.) Bruton had eveidently returned 
to London before 1638 and was living in the Parish of St. 
Saviour’s Southwark when his ‘News’ was originally publi- 
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shed. He disappeared from the Company's records from 
1638 onwards. 

Bruton’s News, originallf published by [. Okes, London 
in 1638. was incorporated in vol. VI[I of Osborne’s Tra- 
ve/s and vol. V of the enlarged edition of Hakluvt, 1809- 
12. A copy of the original 1638-edition is available in the 
Goethal’s Indian Library in Calcutta and it was reprinted 
in the Bengal Past & Present. vol. 27, serial Nos. 53 & 
54, January-June, 1924, pp. 127-157, under the title, ‘The 
First Coming of the English to Bengal’ Except modern- 
isation of orthography and verbal changes, Osborne did not 
make any change in the text. We are following the original 
text and not the printed one of Bengal Past & Present. 
The introduction as well as the footnotes given in Bengal 
Past & Present have been freely adopted here, indicating 
BPP for the portidns used. 

Dr., C. R. Wilsen has reproduced a major portion of 
Bruton’s News in his Farly Annals of the English in Bengal, 
vol. I, following the clue given by Yule in his Hedges’ Di- 
ary, vol. IIT. p. 176, “with mnotes.°L.S.S. O'Malley has 
also reproduced extracts from Bruton’s narrative of the tem- 
ple of Jagannath in his Bengal District Gazetter : Puri ,pp. 
34-36, from the original 1638-edition. Hugh Murray in his 
Historical Account of Discoveries and Travels in Asia (Edin- 


“burgh, 1820, 3 volumes} has summarised the narrative of 


Bruton’s voyage in chapter V, ‘Miscellaneous Travels thro- 

ugh Indostan’ (vill. [1T, pp. 159-167). 

Pliny the second—Gaius Plinius Secondus. the Elder (A. D. 

23 or 24-79), Roman savant and author of the celebrated 

Natural History. 

Ortellius — Ortelius (Wortels), Abraham (1527-1595), cartogra- 
pher and dealer in maps and antiquitics, was born on April 
14, 1527, at Antwerp. Hise Theatrum orbis terrarum pub- 
lished by Gilles Coppens de Diest at Antwerp in 1570 
included JJemaps engraved in uniform style by F. Hogenberg. 
In 1573 he published 17 additional maps under the Addi- 
tamertum theatri orbis terrarum. 

Todoco Hondius—Hendius, Jodocus, otherwise called Josse 
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de Hoddt (1563-1612), Flemish, cartographer, was brought 
up at Ghent and in 1583 or 1584 settled’ in London, where 
he worked as a map-engraver’ and type-founder and became 
acquainted with geographers and scientists, among them 
Richard Hakluyt and Edward Wright the mathematician. 
In London Hondius engraved some of the charts in Waghe- 
naer’s Mariners’ Mirrour (1588) and the famous pair of 
globes constructed by Emery Molyneux (1592), now in the 
Middle Temple. About 1593 he moved to Amsterdam and 
established himself as an engraver and publisher of maps— 
one, on Mercator’s projection, known from its marginal 
decoration as the ‘Christian knight map’, and a second, in 
hemispheres, illustrating the circumnavigations of Drake 
(1577-80) and Cavendish (1586-88). Several large world maps 
(now lost) followed; the use of Mercator’s projection in 
these led Wright to accuse Hondius, in Certaine Errors 
in Navigation (1599), of stealing cideas. In 1599 Hondius 
obtained from the states general a privilege for constructing 
globes, of which two pairs by him (1600 and 1601) survive. 
The plates of Meréator’s atlases were in 1604 sold by his hejys 
to Hondius, who in the following year re-issued Mercator’s 
Ptolemy maps and in 1606 his modern atlas, augmented by 
37 new maps (the so-called Mercator-Hondius At/as), with 
text by P. Montanus ; another folio edition and the first 
quarto edition, the At/as minor, both appeared in 1607. In 
1608 Hondius produced a large engraved world map on Mer- 
cator’s projection, probably to compete with the world map 
of Blaeu (1605); to jts principal sources the world maps of 
Mercator and Plancius, this map added material from recent 
English and Dutch voyages. Another large world map (1611), 
of which (as that 1608) only one copy survives, is in hemi- 
spheres, on a stereoscopic projection. Hondius engraved 
most of the maps in John Speed’s Theatre of the Empire 
of Great Britaine (1611-12). Although of a less scientific and 
more commercial temper than Mercator, amd falling short 
of his rigorous standards of geographical criticism, Hondius 
produced a body of engraved work which incorporates the 
best geographical knowledge of his day and is distinguished 
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by the calligraphic beauty of its design and lettering. His 
business was carried on by his sons Jodocus (1593-1629) 
and Henricus (1597-1644); who continued to publish new 
and enlarged editions of great atlas. About 7637 Henricus 
took as partner his brother-in-law Jan Jansson, who inheri- 
ted the business in 1644 (Chamber's Encyclopaedia, vol. 
VII, London, 1973, p. 209). 

Hicklewick—probaBly a printer’s devil for Hakluyt. Rich- 
ard’ Hakluyt, geographer, was born in Herefordshire about 
1552, from Westminster passed in 1570 to Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he afterwards became lecturer on geography 
or cosmography. He introduced the use of globes into Eng- 
lish schools. The publication of Divers Voyages touching 
the Discovery of America (1582) seems to have procured 
for him in 1584 the chaplaincy of the English embassy to 
Paris ; there he wrote Discourse concerning Western Disco- 
veries (1584). On his return to England in 1518 he began 
to collect materials for his Principal Navigations. Voyages, 
and Discoveries of the English Nation (1 598-1600 ; new edi- 
tion 1903-5). His unBuBlished manuscripts were made use 
of by Purchas in his Pilgrims (1625- -26). The Hakluyt Soci- 
ety was instituted in 1846. He died on 23rd November, 
1616. 

Windam—Wyndham, Thomas (1510?-1553), vice-admiral and 


‘navigator. With a tall ship of 150 tons called the Lion 


of London, of which he was captain and part-owner, he join- 

ed in what Hakluyt calls ‘the first voyage for traffique 
into the kingdom of Morocco in Barbarie’ In 1552 he sei 
out on his second voyage to Morocco, the account of which 
printed by Hakluyt, was written by ‘Master James Thomas, 
then page to Master Windham, chiefe captain of this voiage” 

He sailed in the Lion of London from Portsmouth on 
August 12, 1552 for Gold Ceast. He was thus ths tirst 
Englishman who ‘fairly rounded Cape Verde and sailed into 
the Southern Sea’. 

Chancellor, Richard ; English” seaman. He was chosen in 
1553 as ‘pilot-general’ of Sir Willoughby’s expedit in 
search of a North-east Passage to India. Ths ଡା 
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ନମ in a storm off the Lofoclen Islands, and Chancellor, 
after waiting seven days at Verdohuns, proceeded alone in 
to the White Sen, and traveled thence overland to the court 
at Mosciw, where he concluded a treaty giving freedom 
of trade to English ships. His interesting account of Russia 
is found in Hakluyt’s Navigations. Next spring he retur- 
ned to England, where his hopeful reports led to the estab- 
lishment of the Muscovy Company. In 1555 he made a 
second voyage to the White Sea and to Moscow. Jn July 
1556 he set sail homewards, but in November was lost at 
Aberdour Bay, Aberdeenshire. 

Grinvill—-Sir Richard Grenville (1541-1591). Sir Richard 
commanded the seven ships which carried Raleigh’s first 
colony to Virginia, fought and spoiled the Spaniards like 
others of his time, and while preparing a second flect for 
Virginia had his share in the Armada fight. In August 1591 
he commanded the Revenge in Lord Thomas Howard's 
squadron of six vessels, when they fell in- with a Spanish 
fleet of 53 sail off Flores, in the Azores. He died in the 


naval battle. 
Willoughby—Sir Hugh Willoughby, explorer. In 1553 an 
expedition was fitted out by the merchants of London ‘for 
the discovery of regions, dominions, islands, and places un- 
known’, and Willoughby was appointed its commander, On 
10th May he sailed from Deptford with three vessels,-one 
commanded by Richard Chancellor. They crossed the North 
Sea in company and sighted the coaSt of Norway. In Sep- 
tember Chancellor's ship parted company in a storm with 
the two others, which reached Russian Lapland. Here Sir 
Hugh determined to pass the winter, but perished of scurvy 
with his sixty two companions. Nex( year Russian fishermen 
found the ships with the dead bodies and the commander’s 
journal (published in HakKluyt). 

Drake — Sir Francis Drake, greatest of the Elizabethan 
seamen. ° 

Cavendish — Thomas Cavendish ( c. 1555-1582), circumna- 
vigator. 


I'5. Gilbert — Sir Humphrey Gilbert, English navigator. In 
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1576 his Déscourse on a, North-West Passege to ° India was 
published. In August 1583 he landed on Newfoundland, of 
which he took possesion fbr Queen Elizabeth. 

Chidly— Unidentified. 
Frobusher—Sir Martin Frobisher, Elizabethan seaman 
(1535-1594). 

Clifford—George Clifford, third Earl of Cumberland (1558- 
1605), naval commander. In 1588 he commanded the Eliza- 
beth Bonaventure, a queen’s ship of 600 tons, against 
the Spanish Armada. 

Sidney—Sir Philip Sidney (1554-1586) is probably meant. 
Philip went up in 1568 from Shrewsbury to Christ Church, 
Oxford, and in 1572-75 travelled in France, Germany, and 
Itlay. 

Deuoreux—Robert Devereux, second Earl of Essex (1566- 
1601). Early in 1596 Essex advocated an attack on the ship- 
ping in Spanish ports as the best means of chceking Spanish 
aggression. , A fleet was fitted out and he secured the sevices 
of Sir Walter Raleigh. He led four squadrons (93 ships) 


„ and commanded the first squadron. THe fleet took Cadiz. 


A tract by Essex, tntitled ‘Omissions of the Cales Voyage’, 
in which the failure to intercept the treasure fleet is bitter- 
ly commented on, was published in Hakluyt's Voyages(1812) 
vol. V, pp. 539-55. 
Wingfield—It is not clear who is referred to here—Sir Rich- 
ard Wingfield or Edward Maria Wingfieid.e Sir Richard 
Wingfield, first viscount Powerscourt (d. 1634) took part in 
the expedition to Portugal in 1589 and in 1591 accompanied 
Norris into Brittany to assist Henry 1V against the ‘forces of 
the league, returning in December with dispatches to England. 
.Edward Maria Wingfield (fl. 1600), colonist, born about 
1560, was one of those to whom the original patent of 
Virginia was granted on April $0, 1606. He wrote a pamph- 
let entitled, ‘A Discourse of Virginia’. Though cited by 
Purchas in the second edition of his Pilgrimes (1614, p. 
757), the Work remained in manuscript till it was edited 
by Dr, Charles Deane and published in the Archeologia 
Americana (1860,1V, pp. 67-163). 
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Purchase—Samuel Purchas (1577-1626), born at Thaxted, 
studied at St. John’s College, Cambridge, and became vicar 
of Eastwood in 1604, and in 1614 rector“of St. Martin’s 
Ludgate.™ His great works were Purchas his Pilgrimage, 
or Relations of the world in all Ages (1613) and Hakluytus 
Posthumus, or Purchas his pilgrimes (based on the papers 
of Hakluyt, 1625). Another ‘work is Purchss his Pilgrim 
Microscosmus, or the History of Man (1619). 

Rawleigh —Sir Walter Raleigh (1552-1618). 

Sands—Sir Edwin Sandys (1561-1629), statesman, second 
son of Archbishop Edwin. Sandys accompanied his friend 
Cranmer on a three years’ tour in the Continent, visiting 
France, Italy, and Germany. He was a member of the East 
India Company before August 1614, when he requested 
the admission of Theodore Goulston or Gulston, who ‘had 
saved his life’ On March 31, 1618 he was sworn a free 
brother of the company and from July 2, 1619 to July 2, 
1623 and again from 1625 to 1629, he served on the commit- 
tee. His energies were mainly devoted to the Virginia 
Company. 

Atlas—Perhaps Bruton is referring to John Speed's atlas, 
The Theatre of th2 Empire of Great Britaine engraved and 
printed in 1611. Hondius was responsible for engraving and 
printing it. 

Lithgow—William Lithgow (1582-1645) He had alfeady 
visited the Shetlands, Bohemia, Switzerland & c. when, in 
1610, he set out on foot from Pari§ to Palestine and Egypt. 
His second tramp led him through North Africa from Tunis 
to Fez, and home by way of Hungary and Poland. In his 
last journey (1619-21) to Spain via Ireland he was seized as 
a spy at Malaga and tortured. His interesting Rare A dven- 
tures and Paineful Peregrinations was published in a com- 
plete form in 1632, incompletely in 1614. 
Burthen—burden—gross registered tonnage. 

This is"Oid Style, according to which thé year commenced 
on March 25. The year should, ,therefore, be read as 1633. 
Cormandell--(Choromandel!, Coromandel etc.) —a corruption 
of Choramandala, the realm of the Choras or Cholas. A name 
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which has been long applied by Europeans to tht Northern 
Tamil country, or (more comprehensively) to the eastern 
coast of the Peninsula of India from Pt. Calimere northward 
to the mouth of Kistna, sometimes to Orissa. < 
Massalupatam (Mesolapatam, Masulipatam etc.)= Masuli- 
patan or Masulipatanam on the coast of Andhra Pradesh. 
Junk—A Chinese vessel; with high fore-castle and poop, 
sometimes large and three-masted—any country vessel. 
Cartwright—See biographical sketch. 

Biographical details of Thomas Colley, John Dobson, Edw- 
ard Peteford, John Bassley and William Withall are not 
available. 

John Ward—No biographical sketch available. 

Easter Day—Easter Sunday. 

Harssapoore— Yule (Hedges’ Diary, vol. III, p- 176) identi- 
fies Harssapoore®with Hrrichpore Gurh of the Indian Atlas, 
on the. Coast of the Mahanadi Delta. Harishpurgarh is 
shown on«Map No. 3 (p. 17) of the Administrative Atlas of 
Orissa (Census of India 1961, vol. XIII, part IX-B, New 
Delhi, 1964). The viilage is situated ‘at the extteme south- 
east of the district of Cuttack, at the mouth of the Patua 
(L.S S. O'Malley—Bengal Disirict Gazetteers Cuttack, 
Calcutta, 1908, p. 211). Dr Harekrushna Mahtab says 
the Mughals had a customs house at Harishpur (History of 
Orissa, Lucknow, 1949, pp. 100-101). 

Sir Richard Carnac Temple seems to have made no 
distinction betweén Harishpur and Hariharpur as is evident 
from his note on pages 129 and 162 to Thomas Bowrey’s 
A Geographical! Account of the Countries Round the Bay 
of Bengal, 1669 to 71679 ( Hakluyt Society, 1905 ). The 
English had set up their factory at Hariharpur not at 
Harishpur. 

“Harsapore, Harssaport, Arsipore, & Ca. is first 
mentioned in 1633, when Bruton with seven other English- 
men ( whe had set out from Masulipatam with the design 
of settling a factory at ‘Bengalla’ ) landed there. It was 
the earliest English factory in the Bay of Bengal as is seen by 
the statement in Water Clavell’s ‘Accompt of Trade of Balla- 
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sore” (Diary of Streynsham Master, vol. I, Pp. 84; MS volume 
p. 323). “Harrapore where our first Factory was settled’. 

( Yule, Hedges’ Diary, vol: III, p. 240 ; ‘& vol. III, p. 176, 
identifies" the port with Hurrichpore Gurh on the coast of 
the Mahanadi Delta). Wilson, Early Annals, vol. [, p. 2, 
gives the following additional information. “On reaching 
Harsapur or Haricpur, the Modern Harichpur Gar, at the 
mouth of the Patua in Orissa they ( Bruton and party ) 
transferred themselves and their merchandise to small boats, 
and so ascended the river some eight miles, as far as 
Kosida” In a note on Patua, Wilson says, ‘This river is 
called R. Patali above, and R, Patua below, Basanta Patali, 
and at its mouth R. Boitakuliya, ship-haven, a name signifi- 
cant of the former importance of the now sand-barred 
harbour of Haricpur” See Hobson- Jobson, s. v. ‘Factory’, 
where the place is given as Arzepore, and its existence as 
a factory is queried. Compare Schouten, vol. II, pp. 59 
& 142, “‘Afterwards we passed by the Pagoda of Connercon 
(Konark), the ;little Pagoda of Arcepour, Casigere, and 
other places. On the 4th January, 1664. on approaching 
it (the low coast of Orixa) we fell down toward Arsapouro”’ 
(p. 129). 

Compare also Alexander Hamilton (A New Account 
of the Fast Indies, Edinburgh, 1727, 2 volumes ) “From 
the dominions of Jagargnat (Jagannath), I came those of 
Arsepore. The Town, where the Raja resided, is named 
after the Province, and there is a fine River thut invites 
Strangers to frequent it for Cotton Cloth and Rice, that 
this country affords in great Plenty” ( vol. I, p. 388 ). 
*““‘Harrapore Sannoes (Sanahs)”’ were a class of cotton-goods 
in great repute in Thomas Bowrey’s time, Compare the 
following in a letter from Hugli to Balasore, dated 13th 
August, 1678 (O. C. No. 4480) “‘Make enquiry among the 
merchants whether Sannoes of Mohunpore, Harrapore, 
and Sura Sannos may not-beze gotten cheapers’. As Thomas 
Bowrey says the river is Called. Harspoore (p. 129), the 
writer seems to refer to the continuous inland channels 
along the coast from the Devi mouths of Mahanadi to the 
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Maipara and Dhamra neouths of the Brahmani. In the 
neighbourhood of False Point, Yule finds, in a collection 
of old maps,” Arsepoor and Arsepore in 1720, Mirepour, 
and Irsepore in 1705, 1710, 1720, and 1786 What the 
native name for False Point is Yule has not been able to 
ascertain. However, in a map of that neighbourhood in 
1687, Yule finds Sagogora and Lonjuary ( ? Conjaguaree ), 
which seem to explain that Barro’s Cabo Segogora (1553), 
quoted in Hobson-Jobson, s.v. ‘Palmyras’ The factory 
of Harrapore was abandoned when the Company found it 
difficult to bring the cloth by overland. 

Lucklip. Yule ( Hedges’ Diary, vol. III, p. 176) says 
probably some Hindu name is meant. e.g. Lakhpati (Lord 
of 100,000 ‘wealthy’ ), or Lakhadhip ( commander 
of 100,000 ). 

L. S.S. O'Malley *( Benga! District Gazetteers: Cuttack, 
Calcutta, 1908 ) has* given a good account of the Nawab’s 
Court at ‘Cutteke or Malcander’ The following extracts 
will serve our purpose. 

“The picturesque “appearance of “Cuttack attracted 
the notice even of the staid Muhammadan historians, and 
the author of the Saeir-ul-Mutakharin gives the following 
description of it (Cuttack) ‘The ground wherein the for- 
tress and city of Cuttack are seated is an island surrounded 
by the waters of the Mahanadi and those of the Katjuri. 
The parts that are washed by the two rivers are surrounded 
by a- strong wall ‘with squared stone serving as a dyke or 
mound against their inundations. For those rivers which 
are fordable for one half of the year swell so much in the 
rains that the Mahanadi becomes a mighty stream of about 
2 kos ( or 5 miles in breadth ), and the Katjuri of half as 
much. The fortress of Barabati is seated on the Mahanadi ; 
and is about 3 kos in circuit; it it built of stone, brick 
and mortar with a great deal of art. But the city of 
Cuttack itgélf stretches on the lesser river at about 2 kos 
from the citadel. The Governor’s palace and the house 
of thee nobility and principal citizens ( which in general 
affect the waterside, and are mostly seated on the said 
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P if 
mound ) rising by five and” ten yards above the mound, 
cut a handsome appearance ; and they overlook on both 
sides of the river a fine extensive plain that stretches from. 
4 to 5 Kos around The horizon is bounded by a forest of 
beautiful lofty trees, that extent as far as the eye can reach, 
and the Jine the bottom and sides of a cham of high 
mountains that seem to reach the very sky and is enjoyed 
by the inhabitants while year round’ (pp. 201—202). 

Cuttack ‘The Chief city of Orissa, and district 
immediately attached. From Sanskrit Kataka, ‘an army, 
a camp, a royal city’ This name A/-Katakea is applied 
by Jbn Batuta in the 14th century to Deogir in the Deccan, 
or at least to a part of the town adjoining that ancient 
fortress. c. 1590. ‘Attock on the Indus is called Atak 
Benares in contradistinction to Katek Benares in Orissa 
at the opposite extremity of the empire’ ( Ain-i-Akbaril, 
H S. Jarret, Calcutta, 1891-94, vol. II,p 311 ). Hobson 
Jobson, p. 262. IN 

“The fort-of Barabati was built by Mukunda Deva, the 
last Hindu King of Orissa (1560-68), and was apparzntly 
a castle of grey granite with nine lofty courts. In the Ain- 
i-Akbar/ it is described as a fine palace consisting of nine 
courts, the first of which was used for the elephants, camels, 
and horses; the second was a store-house for the artillery 
and military stores, and also contained quarters for the 
guards and other attendants ; the third was occupied by 
porters and other watchmen, the fourth by artificers, and 
the fifth by kitchens. The sixth contained the Rajah’s 
public apartments, the seventh was used for the transaction 
of private business, the eighth was the zenana, and the 
ninth contained the Rajah’s own sleeping apartments. It 
was here that the Mughal subadars held their court, and 
fortunately we have a description of its splendour in the 
account of William Bruton”, adds L.S.S. O’Malley (pp. 
204-203). i 

“There is little in the present appearance of the fort, or 
ki/la, as it is generally called, which answersS to the above 
description. The Public Works Department in early vandal 
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days, stripped the old buildings for the sake of theP stones, 
which they used for the False Point lighthouse and other 
buildings as well as for fetalling the roads, and thus 
converted the fort into an unsightly series of mounds, and 
the ground without into a wilderness of stone pits” 
( L. S. S. O'Malley. p. 206 J. 

In spite of all its attractions, the Mogul and Maratha 
Governors did not réside in the fort, but in a palace at 
Lalbagh on the banks of the Katjuri (O‘Malley, p. 207). 
Bruton has confirmed it. The Commissioner’s residence 
occupied the site of their palace formerly. 

Cuttack was the capital of the state of Orissa till 1949 
when the headquarters were shifted to Bhubhaneswar. ( The 
capital af the State used to be called New Capital Bhubha- 
neswar in order to distinguish it from old Bhubhaneswar. 
At present no distinction is made ). Cuttack is the only 
city in Qrissa. It has an area of 23 square miles with a 
population af 1,46,308 (1961 Census). The town is covered 
by a municipality, established in the year 1876. Among 


the antiquities found “in° the town,* fmportant are the 


Barabati fort now ?n ruins. ( M. Ahmed—District Census 
Handbook : Cuttack, vol. 1, Cuttack, 1966, pp.54-55). 
Balkkada— Balikuda was the chief village of the fiscal 
division of Benahar in former days. Hariharpur is {1 miles 
dway from Balikuda. Balikuda Police Station (also called 
Nagpur) is shown on map No. 13 (p. 28) of the Administra- 
tive Atlas of Orissa.® 

Harharrapoore— Hariharpur ( literally the city of the tawny 
one and the gasping one, i. €., the city of Vishnu amd Siva). 
“A village adjoining Jagatsingpur, on the Alanka, about 
25 miles from Cuttack Till the beginning of the 19th cent- 
ury the two villages were called Hariharpur the place now 
goes by the name of Jagatsihgpur, owing to the greater 
importance of the latter village. Hariharpur is of great his- 
torical interest as being the site of the first factory establi- 
shed by the English in Bengal” There is an old temple of 
Siva ak Hariharpur, known locally as Somnath, but from the 
fact that Mirza Momin and his followers stopped in 
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the Pagoda (— temple), it has been suggested that it may 
have been a pavilion erected for royal encampments”..., 
(L.S.S. O’ Malley, Cuttack, pp. 209-211). (See also 35 above). 
The map of Jagatsingpur Police Station (No. 12. 
page 27, District : Cuttack) may be seen in the Orissa Ad- 
ministrative At/as. Hariharpur has altogether disappeared. 
The Hariharpur factory started functioning from June 12, 
1633 as the accounts showed. 
Mersymomeine—Mirza Momin—a nobleman, who remains 
unidentified. 
Sirray--Serai—A building for the accommodation of trave- 
llers with their pack-animals, consisting of an enclosed yard 
with chambers round it. 
Pagoda (Pagode, Paguode, Pogoda)—an idol temple. 
Nockada (Nacoda, Nacoder & c. from Persian na-khuda, 
‘a skipper’); the master of a native vessel. Perhaps the 
original sense is rather the owner- of the ship, going with it 
was his own supercargo. 
Frygget—frigate—formerly a vessel in the class next to 
ships of the line’: now denoiing an escort vessel. 7 
Bussar— Bazaar—from Persian bazar, a permanent market 
or street of shops. a 
Backarcaune—Bakir Khan. He was succeeded by Agha 
Muhammad Zaman Tihrani, who was in high favour with 
the Emperor Shah Jahan and was sent to wage a war with the 
King of Golconda. He is mentioned in the Bengal Public 
Consultations, 19th February, 1704, as the Nawab of Orissa 
when Cartwright visited him. (Wilson, C. R.—Balasore 
Chefs, pp. 2-3). See a note on Agha Muhammad Zaman 
Tihrani, pp. 88-90. 
Derbar— Persian darbar—A court or levee. 
Sword blades from Damascus. 
A kind of woollen cloth, usually dyed red. 
Lanthornes—lanterns. 
Salame—Salaam—A salutation properly oral salutation 
of Mahommedans to each other. 
Fringes—(Franchi, Francos, Franques, Firingi, Franghj, 
Franqueis, Frangui, Frenge, etc). —Firinghee, i. e. Frank 
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. ”» . 
This term for a Europecn is very 


old in Asia, but when 


now employed by natives in India is either applied (especia- 
lly in the South) specifically to the Indian-born Portuguese 
or, when used more generally, for ‘European’ implies some- 


thing of hostility or disparagement. 
“India’”’ here means the Malabar 


Coast. 


Woodia—Oriya, adj. of ‘Orissa (Sanskrit Odrashtra, ‘the 
land, of the Odras’ The word is said to be the Prakrit form 
of Uttara, ‘north’, as applied to the N. part of Kalinga. 


Sir Thomas Roe wiites ‘Vdeza’ 


Pe Desha Shassallem—Badshah Shah Jahan, 

For a modern translation of this grant, see above. 
Junkeon—Junken (Malayalam Chunkam—customs). 
Bollasarye—Balasore—the principal town and administra- 
tive headquarters of the district of the same name in Orissa 
situated on the rigiit bank of the river Burabalang, 18 miles 
from its mouth, though only 7 miles in a direct line from 
the sea. Popular tradition ascribes the derivation of the name 
to Mahadeo Baneswar, whose temple stijl stands in old Bal- 
.asore. The name has been explained as being a corruption 
of Baleswar, i. e., young Lord Krishna, or of Baneswar, 


meaning the lorq ofthe forest ; but 


that it is a corruption of Banasura, 


it seems more probable 
the forest demon. The 


English factory was established there by Ralph Cartwright in 


{633 in response to an invitation 


fron Mir Kasim The 


English quick to see the necessity of a strong position made 
their settlement on A long high ridge with the swampy Nu- 


niajori winding at its foot and the 


Barabalang beyond ; the 


site, which was called Barabati, because it extended over 12 
batis (a bat/ is equivalent to 220 bighas) is at present the 
principal quarter of the town and the residence of some 


of the wealthiest merchants. (L. 


S.S. O’Malley—Bengal 


District Gazetteers Balasore, ‘Calcutta, 1907, pp. 186, 187 


& 188.) 


Sir Rickard Carnac Temple in his editiorof Thomas 
Bowrey’s A Geogragraphical Account (note on page 163), 
after inPiting our attention to Hobson Jobson says : Compare 


Schouten’s description, vol. II, p. 


159 f. ‘Bellesoor is five 
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leagues to the west of the river of Pipley. "Most of the Eng- 


Jish ships come to anchor here, where there is a fine factory. 


The harbour is an admirable one, the, Cape of Palmeris pro- 
tecting “it from the boisterous southern winds and conseq- 
uent tempests. When the weather is clear, the English vessels 
at anchor in this harbour and ours (the Dutch) in Pipely 
harbour can sce each other’ Compare also Jolin Marshall's 
account of Balasore, Notes & Observations, pp 8 & 5 (rev- 
erse) ‘Balasore was formerly called Bahagur Ballasore, 
where the English have a Factory a little way from the River 
side this in the Rain times is very dirty vizt. from May 
to October but after is very pleasant having about a mile 
from the Towne severall very hansome Mango gardens 

Ballasore is a very great stragling towne but Scarce a house 
in it but dirt and thatcht ones’ In the ‘Accompt of the 
Trade of Ballasore’ by Walter Clavell, to be found at the 
end of the Diary of Streynsham ‘Master, pp. 322-325 (prin- 
ted volume, II, pp. 84-87) there are some interesting remarks 
on the place. ‘Ballasore begunn to be a noted place when 
the Portuguese were beaten ‘out of Angelin (Hijili) by. the 
Moores about the yeare 1636 ; at which time the trade begun 
to decay at Pipley and to have a diminution in other places 
of these parts and the Barr opening and the river appearing 
better than was imagined. The English and the Danes inde- 
avouired to settle Factoryes here, to be out of the troubles 
the Portuguez gave to other nations and had themselves, the 
rather because of the Cloth of Harrapore where our first 
Factory was settled was without much difficulty to be brou- 
ght” hither by land, and the river where our vessells usually 
had laine at, being stop’t up,it was noe easy matter to 
bring the Cloth by sea, nor soe safe to have vessells ride be- 
fore that place as here in-the roade of Ballasore. And the 
Raja of Tillbichrumbung his countrey lyeing neare this place 
where thc greatest quantity of Tester or herba (see Indian 
Antiquary, vol. XXIX,. p. 339 ff) is procurable, a Settle- 
ment was thought the more convenient, because Ginghams, 
Herba, Taffatyes, Herba Lungees and other sGérts of herba 
goods procurable, The waters of Casharry giveing the most 
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lasting dye to them, and within two dayes journey of this 
place..... In the Diary itself under the date 15th December, 
1976, p. 285,* there is an afcount of the renting of part of 
the town of Balasor for the Company ‘Ths part of the 
Towne wherein the Honble. Company's Factory, the Dutch 
Factory, the English Dutch and most part of the Portuguez 
houses standes, called Dummadaporc haveing binn many 
yeares rented by Mr.” Clavell and now lately by Mr. Bugden 
by the Councells advice, to prevent the Dutch who were 
about to take the Farme of it, The Councell consider- 
ing the Conveniency thereof by haveing the sole command 
of all the People, and that it is a small rent of about 
350 rups. per annum with charges, and nothing lost thereby, 
thought fitt that the said Farme of Dummadapore be taken 
for the Honble Companys account’ See also Hamilton, 
A New Account, wol. I, p. 393 for a desctiption. 

Bruton is mistaken here. The Mogul governor could not 
have given .permission to coin money freely. Perhaps per- 
mission was given to get the Company's bullion coined at 
the Mogul mint. Moreover, Compary” was always getting 
their bullion coined’ at Mogul mints at various places during 
the 17th century. 

King of Golcafidouch—Abdullah Kutb Shah of Golconda. 
“The fall of Daulatabad (1631) had thoroughly alarmed 
Muhammad Adil Shah of Bijapur and Abdullah Kutb Shah 
of Golconda. The former, who had done his best to relicve 
the beleaguered fortress, was still at war with the imperial 
troops, and much disorder prevailed even in the nominally 
extinct kingdom of Ahmadnagar. Malik Ambar had given 
the Marathas an opportunity of discovering that their old 
prowess was not dead; and, on the fall of Daulatabad, 
Shahji Bhonsla, one of the leading fief-holders, produced a 
scion of the royal house of Ahmadnagar, and proclaimed 
him king. In 1635, therefore, Shahjahan decided again to 
visit the Daccan, ariived at Daulatabad in the spring of 
1636, and At once sent envoys bearing letters of warning 
both te Muhammad Adil Shah and to Abdullah Kutb Shah. 
The latter sent a submissive reply, which was regarded as 
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satisfactory (Dodwell—The Cambridge Shorter History 


of India, Cambridge, 1934, p. 403). 


Fermand—firman—an imperial order. 

Deroy—Telugu dora, Tamil durai, master, so “a prohibi- 
tion in the King’s name” 

Conets—a cubit or ell, from Portuguese Covado, Covid. 
Formerly in use in the name of a measure, varying much 
locally in value, in European settlements not only in India 
but in China & c. 

Pipely—Pipli. See note 12 to the Background above. There 
was no English factory at Pipli at any time in the Company’s 
history. The following note from page 162 of Sir Richard 
Carnac Temple’s edition of Thomas Bowrey’s A Geographi- 
cal Account may be added to what we have already stated. 
“Compare the description of Pipli harbour and town by 
Schouten, vol. If, pp. 59 and 158. ‘We came to Pipiey round, 
two leagues from the river and from the coast, where we 
were as much exposed as if we had been in the open sea ; 
and as there was very little depth there we anchored in 
order to protect ourselves trom the violence of the tem- 
pests ..... The town of Pipley lies four or five leagues 
beyond the mouth of the river. It ,is of a medium size and 
fairly well populated; but it is not walled. The chief 
houses, pagodas, and other large buildings are surroun- 
ded by open Spaces, gardens, squares of turf,” and 
orchards’ 

John Marshall, Notes and Observations, p. 16 (reverse) 
says “‘At 4 clock (31st December 1670) came to Pipley 
where the Dutch have a hansom Factory.” Of this Dutch 
Factory, Streynsham Master wrote in his Diary on 20th 
December 1676 (p. 290), thus; “The Dutch have left 
their Factory of Pipley, pulled down their houses there 
and built a new one at Ballasore’” If Alexander Hamilton 
A New Account. vol. II, p. 3) is to be believed, a 
factory.was at one time in existence at Pipli : ‘Piply lies on 
the Banks of a River supposed to bee a Branch of the Ga- 
nges, about 5 Leagues from that of Ballasore,~ formerly it 
was a Place of Trade, and was honoured with English and 
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Dutch Factoties. The Ceuntrey produces the sarfie Comm- 
odities that Ballasore does, at present itis reduced to Be- 
ggary by the-* Factory’s Rémoval to Hughly and Calcutta, 
the Merchants being all gone. Itis now jnhabited by 
Fishers 

The Portuguese settled in 1599 at Pipli, near the mouth 
of the river Subarnarekha and the place became an important 
centre of the trade, And a slave market for the sale of the 
prisoners captured by the Arakanese and Magh pirates. Ber- 
nier (1660) mentions it as the port from which he began 
his nine days’ journey to Ogouli (Hooghly) in a seven-oared 
scallop. The place has now altogether ceased to exist. 
Jaggernat —Jagannath—Puri. Puri is the headquarters of 
the district of the same name situated on the shore of the 
Bay of B2ngal in Orissa and it is about 50 miles distant from 
Cuttack by road and 58 miles by rail and 311 miles from 
Calcutta, and 776 miles from Madras by rail 
Jagarnat—}agannath See a Note on Puri Jagannath 
Temple. Though the images of Jagannati, Balabhadra 
and Subhadra are “‘bulky, hideous, “wooden busts, fashi- 
onzd in a curious resemblance of the hunan head resting 
on a sort of pedestal’ (Brij Kishore Ghosh’s History of 
Pooree), they do not resembie snakes, as observed by Bru- 
ton. The idols are “painted white, blaek, and yellow respe- 


‘ctively their faces are exceedingly large, and their bodies 


arc decorated witha dress of different coloured cloth” 

Jagannath and Balabhadra have arms projecting horizont- 
ally forwrad from the ‘ears’, which may account for Bruton’s 
‘wing upon each cheeke’ The sister is, however, ‘entirely 
devoid of even that approximation to the human form’. 

The Bible—The Revelation of Saint John the Divine, cha- 
pter 13, verses 1, 16 & 17. 

The Chariot of Jagannath is 45 ft. in height, 35 ft. square, 
is supported on 16 wheels of 7 ft. diameter. It seems that 
Bruton sawethe chariot only from a distance ;, otherwise he 
would not have described its height as 30 ft. It is also possi- 
ble thet the chariot in 1633 measured only 30 ft. in height 
and the present car has been constructed at a subsequent 
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date’ Moreover, Bruton saw,only two chariots meant for 
Jagannath and Balabhadra. When Nicolo Conti visited the 


“temple about A. D. 1430 th¢re were only two cars. Subha- 


dra’s cay seems to be a recent addition. 

The Car festival is certainly old. The earliest description is 
dated c. 1321 and the writer is Friar Odoric. 

“Annually on the recurrence. of the day when that idol was 
made, the folk of the country come and take it down, and 
put it on a fine chariot ; and then the King and Queen, 
and the whole body of the people, join together and draw 
it forth from the church with loud singing of songs, and 
all kinds of music and many pilgrims who have come 
to this feast cast themselves under the chariot, so that 
the wheels may go over them, saying that they desire 
to die for their god. And the car passes over them 
and crushes them, and cuts them in sunder, and so they per- 
ish on the spot”. Friar Odoric in the Cathay and the Way 
Thither by H. Yule, Hakluyt Society, 1866, yol I, p. 83). 
City of Bengalla— Chittagong, Porto Grande of the Portu- 
guese. See Note 10 to the Background. PF 
Ehebar—Akbar the Great. Orissa was nominally annexed 
to the Mogul empire in 1578. (Mahtab--History of Crissa 
p. 97). a: 

Catigan— Chatgaon— Chittagong. 

Satgaon—(also Satigam) - the Porto Piqueno of the ‘Port- 
vguese. See note 11 to Background. 

Cosmin - the modern Bassein, in the delta of the- Irrawady 
of which the classical name was Kusima. Cosmin— The name 


“is given by many travellers in the 16th and 17th centuries 


to a port on the western side of the Jrrawadi Delta, which 
must have been near Bassein, if not identical with-it. The 
classical name of Bassein was Kusima or Kusumanagar, a 
city funded about the beginning of the 5th century. Kusi- 
mamandala was the western province of the Delta kingdom 
which we know as Pegu. The Burmese cerrupted the name 
of Kusima into Kusmein and Kothein, and. Alompra after 
his conquest of Pegu in the midd]e of the 18th eentury, cha- 
nged it ito Bathein (Hobson Jobson, pp. 259-60). 
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Aracan—The old town which went by that name was, at the 
mouth of the Arakan river. Akyab was not founded until 
1825. (BPP): 

Soleman—Solyman, or Suleiman II (149@ 1566), ‘the 
Magnificent’, the greatest of the Ottoman sultans. 
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PURI JAGANNATH TEMPLE 


THE WORSHIP of Jagannath at Puri is based on sycretism of 
different creeds such as animism, Jainism, Buddhism, Saivism, 
Tantricism and Vaishnavism. The temple doors are open to 
every caste, colour and creed in the world. Christians, Muslims 
and Jews are as welcome to the temple as devout Hindus All 
Hindu sects worship Jagannath, the Lord of the Universe, at 
Puri. The followers of Sankaracharya, Ramananda, Kabir, 
Chaitanya and Nanak pay their homage to the great god. Even 
Digambar Jains flock to the temple, at a certain season of the 
year. The supremacy of Lord Jagannathlies in His secularism. 
Purushottama was the name of the deity at Puri till the 
beginning of the J4th century. ‘Puri is Purushottama’s town. 
Purushottama was called Jagannath for the first time in the Puri 
grant of Bhanudcva If dated 1313 A.D. Purushottama was the 
only deity in the temple till the end of the Ith century A. D. 
Balabhadra and Subhadra are subsequent additions in the 13th 
century as is evident from an inscription dated A. D. 1278. 
The evolution of the cult of Purushottama/Jagannath is in 
fact the history of Hindu Philosophy. Purushottama (as Lord 
Krishna), his brother Balabhadra and their sister Subhadra arc 
fashioned from the wood of Ihe Nimba (Melia azadarichta Linn). 
The old images are buried and new ones fashioned for the deities 
at the Nabakalevara festival. Savaras, an ancient primitive 
tribe that still roam in the forests of Orissa, have exclusive 
rights at the temple, such as«cooking of the Lord’s food (Maha- 
prasada), preparation of the wooden images and destruction of 
the discarded ones etc. Tt is their duty to tansior the divinity 
of the Lord from the old images to the new ofes. It is clear 
from their association with the temple rituals that fhe Savaras 
are the custodians of Lord Jagannath and He is their primitive 
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sun-god blossoméd, in due course, into the Supreme’ deity of 
the Universe. Since the history and rituals of the temple of Puri 
are available in a° number of monographs, it is needless to’ des- 
cribe them at length here. 

We do not know the actual date of the Fest Rathayatra 
(Car Festival). The Car festival is as old as the 13th ceutury, 
if not earlier, as it is mentioned in the Skanda Purana (Utkal 
Khanda). As Bruton sAiw the chariots of Lord Krishna and 
Balarama only, it is clear that the car of Subhadra is of a 
later addition. 

The following description of the shrine of Jagannath at Puri 
is condensed from W. W. Hunter's Orissa (vol. I. chapters 
3 & 4) :— 

(311) For two thousand years, Orissa has been the Holy Land 
of the Hindus ; and from the moment the pilgrim passes the 
Baitarani river, on thehigh road 40 miles north-east of Cuttack 
he treads on, holy ground. The Province is divided into four 
great regions of pilgrimage. On crossing the stream, the devotee 
enters Jajpur (lit. ‘City of Sacrifice’), sacred to Parvati, the wife 
of §iva. To the south-east lie the matchless ruins, the relics 
of sun-worship in Orissa ; to the south-west, the temple city of 
Siva and beyond this, nearly due south, is the(312) region of pil- 
grimage beloved of Vishnu known to every hamlet throughout 
India as the abode of Jagannath, the Lord of the World. 

As the outlying position of Orissa long saved it fron 
conquest, and from that desecration of ancient Hindu 
shrines and rites wirich marks the Muhammadan line of 
march through India, so Puri, built upon its extreme soufh- 
eastern shore, and protected on the one side by the surf,” and 
on the other by swamps and inundations, is the corner of Orissa 
which has been most left to itself. On these inhospitable sands, 
Hindu religion and Hindu superstition have stood at bay for 
eighteen centuries against the world. Here is the national temple, 
whither the people flock to worship from every Province of India. 
Here is the Swarga-dwara, the Gate of Heaven, whither thous- 
ands of pilgrims come to die, lulled to, their last sleep by the 
roar of theeocean. 

This great yearning after Jagannath is to some extent the 
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tesult of centuries of companionship in suffetfing between the 
people and their god. In every disaster of Orissa, Jagannath has 
borne his share. In every flight df the people before an invading 
power, he has been their companion. The priests, indeed, put 
the claims of their god upon higher ground. ‘In the first 
boundless space’, they say, ‘dwelt the Great God, whom men 
call Narayan, or Parameswara or Jagannath’. But without 
venturing beyond this world’s history, the earliest of Orissa 
traditions discloses Puri as the refuge of an exiled creed. 
In the uncertain dawn of Indian history, the highly spiritual 
doctrines of Buddha obtained shelter here; and the Golden 
Tooth of the founder of the Buddhist faith remained for cen- 
turies at Puri, then the Jerusalem of the Buddhists, as it has 
been for centuries that of the Hindus. 

Jagannath makes his first historical appearance in the year 
318 A. D., when the priests fled with the sacred image and left 
an empty city to Rakta Bahu and his buccaneers (see Hunter's 
Statistical Account of Benge, vol. xviii, p. 182), For a century 
and a half the idol remained buried in the western jungles, 
till a pious prince ‘drove out the foreigners and brought bgck 
the deity. Three times it has been buried in the Chilka Lake ; 
and whether the invaders were pirates from the sea, or the devo- 
uring cavalry of Afghanistan, the first thing that the people 
saved was their god. 

The true source of Jagannath’s undying hold upon the 
Hindu race consists in the fact that he is the god of the people. 
The poor outcast learns that there is & city on the far eastern 
shore, in which priest and peasant are equal in the presence of 
the ‘Lord of the World’. In the courts of Jagannath, and out- 
side the Lion Gate, 100,000 pilgrims every year join in the sacra- 
ment of eating the holy food, the sanctity of which overleaps 
all barriers of caste, race, and hostile faiths. A Puri priest will 
receive food from a Christian’s hand. The (313) worship of Jagan- 
nath, too, aims at a Catholicism which embraces every form of 
Indian belief and every Indian conception of the deity. He 
is Vishnu, under whatever °form and by whatever title men 
call upon his name. The fetishism of “the aboriginal, races, the 
mild flower worship of the Vedas, and the lofty spiritualities of 
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the great Indian reformers,” have alike found refuge here. 
Besides thus representing Vishnu in all his manifestations, the 
priests have supéradded the worship of the other members of 
the Hindu trinity in their various shapes ; and the disciple of 
every Hindu sect can find his beloved rites, and some form of 
his chosen deity, within the sacred precincts. 

In the legendary origin of Jagannath (see Statistical Account 
of Bengal, vol. xiv, pp. 43-46), we find the aboriginal people 
worshipping a blue stone in the depths of the forest. But the 
deity at length wearies of primitive jungle offerings and longs 
for the cooked food of the more civilised Aryans, upon whose 
arrival on the scene the rude blue stone gives place to a carved 
image. At the present day, in every hamlet of Orissa, this 
twofold worship co-exists. The common people have their shape- 
less stone or block, which they adore with simple rites in the 
open air while side by side with it stands a temple to one of 
the Aryan gods, with its’carved idol and elaborate rites. When- 
ever the villagers are questioned about their creed, the same 
answer is invariably given. ‘The common people have no idea of 
religion, but to do right, and” to worship °the village god.’ 

The first part of the legend of Jagannath shadows forth 
the original importation of Vishnu-worship by an Aryan king 
from the north-west, and its amalgamation with the aboriginal 
rites existing in Orissa. It is noteworthy, that although a 
Brahman figures in this as in all of the religious legends of the 
Hindus, he is not the principal person. An ancient text men- 
tions Vishnu as the speéial god of the kingly and warrior casta ; 
and itis the king who plays the chief part in introducing his 
worship. 

The worship of Vishnu was not the first form of Aryan faith 
in these-remote jungles. For centuries before the birth of Christ, 
the rock caves of Orissa resounded with the chants of Buddhist 
monks. But about the 4th century of our era, Buddhism grad- 
ually gave way to other developments of spiritual life, which 
took the form of Siva-worship. The great temple.city of Siva, 
Bhubaneswar, dates from the 7th century. 

Both Saivism and Vishnuism were attempts to bring the gods 
down to men. The former plunged boldly into the abyss of 
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superstition, and erected its empire without shame or scruple 
upon the ignorance and terrors of the people. The worship of 
Vishnu shrank from such lengths, and tried to create a system 
wide enough and (314) strong enough for a national religion, by 
mixing a somewhat less base alloy with the fine gold of Aryan 
spirituality. It was a religion in all things graceful. Tts gods are 
bright, friendly beings, who walk and converse with men. Its 
legends breathe an almost Grecian beauty But pastoral simpli- 
cities and an exquisite ritual had no change against a system 
like Saivism, that pandered to the grossest superstition of 
the masses. 

In the 11th century, the Vishnuite doctrines were gathered 
into a great religious treatise, which forms one of the 18 Puranas 
or ‘Ancient Sayings’, devoted to Himdu mythology and legen- 
dary history. The Vishnu Purana, dating from about 1045 A. D., 
starts with an intolerance equal to that of the ancient code 
of Manu ; and its stately theogony disdains to touch the legends 
of the people. Its cosmography is confined to the Aryan world. 
It declares, indeed, that there is one God ; but this God of the 
Brahmans, to whom‘he has given the earth as an inheritance, 
and in whose eyes the ancient races are a§ demons or wild beasts. 
Vaishnavism had to preach a far different doctrine before it 
could become, as it has for ages b2en, the popular relgion 
of Orissa. 

From the 12th century a curious change took place. Jagan- 
nath, who had ever been the companion of the ruling race inOrissa, 
began to appeal to the eternal instincts of human liberty and equa- 
lity. The movement first commenced in Southern India, where 
Raminuja about 1150 A.D preached from city to city the unity 
of God under the title of Vishnu, the Cause and the Creator 
of all. The preacher made converts from every class, but it 
was reserved for his successors formally to enunciate equality 
of caste before God as an artitle of the Vaishnaua faith. 

In 1174 A. D., King Anang Bhim Deo ascended the throne 
of Orissa. He ruled all the country from the Fugli river on the 
north to the Godavari on the south, and from’ the forests of 
Sonpur on the west, east-ward to the Bay of Bengal. ~ But in the 
midst of his prosperity he was struck down by a great calamity. 
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He unhappily sletw a Brahman ; and the rest of his life became 
one grand expiation of his guilt. Tradition relates that he-bridged 
ten broad rivers,” constructed F352 ghats, or landing-stages, and 
countless other public works. Among the temples that he 
built was the shrine of Jagannath. Gold and jewels to the value 
of a million and a half measures of gold were set apart for the 
work, being estimated at half *a million sterling tn the money 
of our time. For fourteen years the artificers laboured, and the 
temple was finished, as it now stands, in 1198 A. D. 

At the end of the 13th century, according to some autho- 
rities—at the end of the 14th. according to others—the great 
reformation took place, which made Vishnu-worship a national 
religion in India. Ramanand (14th century) and Kabir (1380- 
1420 A D.) were the first reformers. The moral code of the latter 
consists in Rumanity, truthfulness, retirement, and obedience 
to the sriritual guide. ‘Kabir was followed by Chaitanya, the 
great prophet of Orissa, and Bengal, who was born in 1485, and 
miraculously disappeared in !527. According to his doctrine, 
no caste and no race was beyond the pale of salvation. Chait- 
anygf is the apostle of the common people, being generally adored 
in connection with Vishnu ; and of such joint temples there 
are at present 800 in the Province, 

The death of this reformer marks the beginning of the spi- 
ritual decline of Vishnu-worship. As early as 1520, a new teacher 
Vallabha Swami, appeared in Northern India, preaching that 
God was not to be sought in nakedness, hunger, and solitude, 
but amid the enjoyments” of this world. Vishnu was adored in 
his pastoral incarnation as Krishna, leading a glorious Arcadgsan 
life in the forest, and surrounded by everything that appeals 
to the sensuousneess of a tropical race. His great annual cers- 
mony isthe Car Festival, here after to be described. [n a religion 
of this sort, great abuses are inevitable. The most deplorable 
of its corruption at the present day” is that which has covered 
the temple walls with indecent sculptures, and filled their inner- 
most sanctuaries with licentious rites. It is very.difficult for 
a person not a Hindu to pronounce upon the real extent of this 
evil. None buta Hindu can enter any of the larger temples, 
and none but a Hindu priest really knows the truth about their 
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inner mysteries. But between Vishnuism and Love-worship there 
is but a step, and this step has been formally aa publicly taken 
by a large sect of Vishnuites. ¢ 

The devotion of centuries has made Jagannath a very 
wealthy god It may be mentioned that Ranjit Singh bequeathed 
the celebrated Koh-i-Nur diamond, now one of the Crown 
jewels. of England, to Jagannath. 

The immediate attendants on the god are divided into 36 
orders and 97 classes, at the head of whom is the Raja of Khur- 
dha, the representative of the ancient royal house of Orissa, 
who takes upon himself the lowly office of sweeper to Jagannath. 
Decorators of the idol, priests of the wardrobe, cooks, dancing- 
girls, grooms, and artisans of every sort, follow. A special 
department keeps up the temple records, and affords a literary 
asylum to a few learned men. 

The temple :— The sacred enclosuré is nearly in the form of 
a square, 652 feet long, and 630 broad. The interior is protected 
from profane eyes by a massive stone wall 20 feet high. Within 
rise about 120 temples, dedicated to the various forms in which 
the Hindu mind has imagined its god. But the great pagoda is the 
one dedicated to Jagannath. Its conical tower rises like an ela- 
borately carved sugar-Joaf, 192 feet high, bjJank with time, and 
surmounted by the mystic wheel and flag of Vishnu. Outside the 
principal entrance, or Lion Gate, in the square where the pilg- 
rims chiefly throng, is an exquisite monolithic pillar which stood 
for centuries ‘before the Temple of the Sun, twenty miles up 
the coast. The temple of Jagannath ‘consists of 4 chambers, 
communicating with each other, viz.—the Hall of Offerings ; the 
Pillared” Hall for the musicians and dancing girls ; the Hall of 
Audience ; and, lastly, the Sanctuary itself, containing rude im 
ages of Jagannath, his brother Balabhadra, and his sister Subha- 
dra. Jagannath is represented without arms. The service of 
the temple consists partly ih a daily round of oblations, and 
partly in sumptous ceremonials at stated periods throughout 
the year. The offering are bloodless ; but, nesertheless, within 
the sacred enclosure is.a shrine to Bimala, the ‘stainless’ queen 
of the All-Destroyer, who is annually adored with bloody sacri- 
fices. Twentyfour festivals are held, consisting chiefly of Vishnuite 
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commemorations, but freely admitting the ceremonials of other 
sects. At the Red Powder Festival, Vishnu and Siva enjoy 
equal honours ; in the festival of the slaughter of the deadly 
cobra-de-capello (Kali damana), the familiar of Siva and his 
queen, the supremacy of Vishnu is declared. 

But the Car Festival is the2 great event of the year. It takes 
place in June or July, and for veeks before hand the whole Dis- 
trict is in a ferment. The great car is 45 feet in height and 35 
fect square, and is supported on 16 wheels of 7 feet diameter. 
The brother and sister of Jagannath have separate cars a few 
feet smaller. When the sacred images are at length brought 
forth and placed upon their chariots, thousands fall. on their 
knees and bow their foreheads in the dust. The vast multitude 
shouts with one throat, and, surging back (317)-wards and for- 
wards, drags the wheeled edifices down the broad streets towards 
the country-house of lord Jagannath. Music strikes up before 
and behind, drums beat, cymbals clash, the priests harangue from 
the cars or shout a sort of fescennine medley enlivened with 
broad allusions and coarse gestures, which, are received with 
roags of laughter by the crowd. 

The distance from the temple to the country-house is. less 
than a mile, but the, wheels sink deep into the sand. and the 
journey takes several days. After hours of severe toil and wild 
excitement in the tropica! sun, a reaction necessarily follows. 
The zeal of the pilgrims flags before the garden house is reached ; 
and the cars, deserted by the devotees, are dragged along by 
the professional pullers ‘vith deep drawn grunts and groans. 
These men, 4200 in number, are peasants from the neighbouring 
fiscal divisions, who g3nerally ` manage to live at free Guirters 
in Puri during the festival. Once arrived at the country-house 
the enthusiasm subsides. The pilgrims drop exhausted upon 
the burning sand of the sacred street, or block up the lanes with 
their prostrate bodies. When they have slept off their excite- 
ment, they rise refreshed and ready for another of the strong 
religious stimularts of the season. Lord Jagannath-is lett to get 
back to his temple as best he can, and but for the professional 
car-pullers, aewould inevitably be left at his country-house. 

In a closely-packed, eager throng of a hundred thousand 
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men and women, many of them imaccustomed to exposure or 
labour, and all of them tugging and straining at the cars to the 
utmost under a blazing sun, dcaths must Occasionally occur. 
There have, soubtless, been instances of pilgrims throwing them- 
selves under the wheels in a frenzy of religious excitement ; but 
such instances have always been rare, and are now almost un- 
known. At one time, several people were killed or injured every 
year, but these were almost invariably the result of accidental 
trampling. The few cases of suicide that did occur were for the 
most part those of diseased and miserable objects, who took 
this means to put themselves out of pain. The official returns 
place this beyond doubt. Nothing, indeed, could be more opp- 
osed to the spirit of Vishnu-worship than self-immolation. Acci- 
dental death within the temple renders the wliole place unclean. 
The copious literature of the sect of Chaitanya makes no allu- 
sion to self-sacrifice, and contains no paSsage that could be 
twisted into a sanction for it. 

The temple of Jagannath, that cofluvio religionum, in which 
every creed obtained an asylum, and in which every sect can 
find its god, now closes its gates against the low-caste popypla- 
tion. Speaking generally, only those are excluded who retain 
the flesh-eating and animal-life-destroying propensities of the 
aboriginal tribes; wine-sellers, sweepers, skinners, corpse-bearers, 
are also shut out. (From Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer of India 
second edition, vol. xi, London, 1886, pp. 311-317; Cf. Hunter’s 
Imperial Gazetteer of India, first edition, vol. vii, London, 1881, 
pn. 444-454). 
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AGHA MUHAMMAD ZAMAN TIHRANI, 
GOVERNOR OF ORISSA, 1633 


Who was the Mogul Governor of Orissa when William 
Bruton, ‘quartermaster of the Hopewell! visited the stately 
palace of ‘Malcandy’ on Ist April 1633 and who granted free 
trade in Bengal for the English East India Company when Ralph 
Cartwright had an audience with him ? This question has 
dgitated the minds of historians. Prof. Jadunath Sarkar! has not 
mentioned Agha Muhammed Zaman Tirhani as the Governor 
of Orissa in 1633. The Governors of Orissa, according to.Sir 
Jadunath, were the following : 

1. Hashim Khan, appointed 26th September, 1607 (Tuz. 60), 
transferred to Kashmir by order, dated 24th May, 1611, 
but continued in Orissa for some time. (Tuz. 97). 

2. Rajah Kalayan (son of Kaja Todar Mal), appointed 1611 
(Tuz. 98), removed And recalled to Court to answer charges 
( which were found on inquiry to be false ), 1617 (Tuz. 192 
& 199 ). 

3. Mukarram Khan ( son of Muazzam Khan ), appointed 1617 
(Tuz. 214). 

4. Hasan Ali Khan Turkman, appointed 1620 ( Tuz. 308). 

5. Jalayer Khan ( Bahaeristan, 273a ). 

6. Mirza Ahmad Beg Khan, appointed 1621 (Tuz. 332 ), fed 
away 1624, then interregnum ). 

7. Buqgar Khan Najam Sani, 4th February 1628-1632. The 
order removing him from Orissa was dated 24th June 1632, 
but he reached the imperial court on return on 13th January 
1633. 

8. Mutaqad Khan ( Mirza Maki ) 1632-1641. 

The order removing him from Orissa was issued on 9th 

March, 1648, but he reached the. imperial court on 29th 

July, 161. 

9. Shah Nawaz Khan, 1641-1642. 
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Appointed to Orissa on 9th “March, 1640, but went there 
about the middle of 1641, removed by order dated 8th 
March, 1642, but continued in the province till the end 
of that ydar. 

Muhammad Zaman Tihrani (as Agent of Prince Shuja ), 
1642-1645. Order of appointment dated 8th March, 1642, 
removal dated 21st November, 1645. 

Mutaqad Khan, 1645-1648. Appointed 21st November, 
1645. Recalled to court on the 22nd year of Shah Jahan’s 
reign ( July 1628-June 1649 ). 

Agha Muhammad Zaman Tihrani (according to Maathir- 
ul-Umara,” text, vol. IIT, pp. 219-20) was a Mansabder 
of the time of Jahangir and was for a long time attached to 
the prince of Bengal. He wis the Faujdar?’ and fiefholder 
of Sylhet. Afterwards when the affairs of the government 
were glorified by the coronation of Shah Jahan, he in 
the first year was confirmed in the Mansab of 2,000 
with 1,000 horses which he had held préviously. In the 
4th and 5th years he received increases of 200 horses on 
each occasion. In the 8th year he came to the Court, and placed 
his forehead of determination on the threshold of faith. After 
some time he was granted permission-to accompany Islam 
Khan’ who had been appointed Governor of Bengal in 
place of Azam Khan. When the Assamese with the help of 
Baldeo, the brother of Parichat’, Zaminder of Kuch Haju, 
became rebellious, he in company with Mir Zain-u-din Ali®, 
the brother of Islam Khan and who had the title of Siyadat 


wulthan, rendered good service, and rose high in his office 


and position of trust. Accordingly his rank in the 11th 
year was advanced to 2,000 with 1,890 horses®. In the 15th 
year he was granted an increase of 200 horse vXteh made 
his contingent equal to his infantry. When in this year 
Orissa was assigned to Prince Muhammad Shuja as an 
appendage to the Governorship of Bengal, Muhammad 
Zaman was sent there to settle the area® In the 19th year 
he was recalled “to the Court... In the 20th year he was 
attached?’ to Prince Muhammad Aurangzeb Bahadur who 
had hurried to_settle; Baikh ete. When the Prince made 
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over Balkh” to the officers of Nadhr Muhammadgrand retur- 
ned in the 2lst year, Muhammad Zaman, in accordance 
with the orders, reached; the Presence before the Prince. 
Nothing more has been noticed about him. 
Bakir Khan Najam Zani, a commander of 900 under Jahan- 
gir, married the niece of Nur Mahal. He afterwards became 
Governor of Multan, with the titular dignity of Farzand, 
‘son’ of the Emperof, for his services there. Subsequently he 
was Governor of Oudh and Orissa, in both posts he further 
distinguished himself in 1632 ‘on account of his behaving 
badly and unjustly to the inhabitants of Orissa, he was 
removed, and when he came to court in the 6th year (1632-33), 
he was made Governor of Gujarat’. Peter Mundy, second 
and Accountant at East India Company's factory at Agra 
from 1630-1632 travelled in Bakir Khan’s train from Agra 
to Jalor in February-May 1633 as is evident in his Relations! 
XVI & XVII. Bakir Khan was next appointed Governor 
af Allahabad where he died in 1637. 
Since Bakir Khan had left Orissa in 1632 and Mutakid 
Khan had not taken over charge by’ 5th May 1633, who 
was the governor of Orissa in the intervening period ? 
Mutakid Khan whose popular name was Mirza Maki was 
on his way 10 Orissa and Peter Mundy met him on August 
10th, 1632 as is evident from his diary. 
PETER MUNDY’S RETURN FROM PATNA TO AGRA 
The 10th August 1632. Cominge from Perozabad wee saw 
the Laskarr, (laskar, camp) of Mirza Muckey, whoe had pitched 
his Tent a little without the Towne, which made a verie getflant 
showe, your (s/c) smaller Tents like common buildinges, avid the 
other great faire Tents like to Principal howses, and of the better 
Sort, Hee was goeing to Odesha Jagurnaut (Jagannath-Puri in 
Orissa) to be Governour. It is a place 300 Course beyond 
Puttana ( Vol. H, p. 85 ) 

18th to 22nd (February) 1632(33). Theis 5 dayes nothing 
happened extraordinarie, only att Macraen (Makrain) on the 
River Soan towards Agra, wee overtooke the Luggage of 
Bacqkur »Ckaun (Bakir Khan), whoe was gon to Sousorame 
(Sasaram) and travellinge to the Kinge, being sent for, Mirza 
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Muckay ¢Mirza Makki) being gon to possessc his Government 
in Oreshaw (Orissa) as afore mentioned. (If. p. 231) 

There is no room for doubt that Agha Muhammad Zaman 
Tihrani was the Governor of Orissa during the interregnum of 
Bakir Khan's departure and Matakid Khan’s assumption of 
charge. Bruton has clearly stated that “he was by the Great 
Mogul commanded to wage warre with all expedition against 
the King of Guicandouch [a great Priiice neighbouring upon his 
Confines] which had wrongly with hostility entered on the South- 
west part of his Countrey, and had made some spoyle and havock 
on the same” Bruton has also stated that Backarcaune—“‘He 
was Nabob, and predecessour to this Nabob now governing ©’. 
The parwana procured by Cartwright, dated 25 Ardibihust in the 
sixth year of the regin ( of Shah Jahan ) was granted by Agha 
Muhammad Zaman Tihrani as is evident from the entry in the 
Company’s records and mention of his name on the parwana 
itself. It appears that he officiated ~in the post.only for a 
short while. 


NOTES 


1. Sarkar, Jadunath—Studies in Aurangzeb’s Reign, Calcutta, 
1933, pp. 214-250, ‘Orissa in the 17th Century’ ( The list 
of governors of Orissa for the first half of the 17th century 
is on pp. 215-216. ) 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar in his The History of Bengal, vol. 
If, Muslim Period, 1200-1757, published by the University 
of Dacca, 1948, says the “‘province was placed in charge 
af the Bengal subahdar for some years after its first conquest. 
The line of its separate subahdars begins in Jahangir’s reign. 
I. Hashim Kh. 26 Sept. 1607-24 May 1611; 2. Rajah 
Kalyan ( son of Rajah Todar Mal ) 1611-1617 ; 3. Mukarram 
Khan 1627—; 4. Hasan Aly Kh. Turnkman, 1620—; 5. Mirza 
Ahmad Beg Kh. ( son of Nur Jahan’s brother ), 1621-1624. 
Interregunum ; Shah Jahan’s rebellion, 1624-1628 ; 6. Baqar 
Khan Najam-i-Sani, 1628-1632; 7. Mutaqad Kh. (Mirza 
Maki), 1632-1641 8. Shah Nawaz Kh. 1/441-1642 ; 
9. Prince Muhammad Shuja, app. 7 Mar. 1642, governs 
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by his deputies— (a) Md. Zaman Tihrani. 1642-45. Muta- 
qad Kh., (a second time) 31 Nov. 1645-26 July. (p. 231) 
The Mathir-u/-Umara by Nawab Samsam-ud-daula Shah 
Nawaz Khan translated by H. Beveridge, revised and 
annotated and completed by Baini prashad, vol ; I, 1914-41 ; 
vol. IT, 1952; Calcutta ; Bibliotheca Indica. 

He is mentioned inathe account of the Ith vear of Shah 
Jahan’s reign in Bedshah Name, It, p, 75. 

He was Islam Khan Mashhadi (Mathir-ul-Umara, text I, 
pp- 162-167, Beveridge & Prashad’s translation I, pp. 
694-696). His appointment as Governor of Bengal in place 
of Azam Khan (Mathir-ul-Umare, Text I, pp. 174-180, 
Beveridge’s translation, I pp. 315-319) is recorded in Bad- 
shah Nama, I, part 1, p. 83, and Amal-i-Salih, vol. IL. p. 95. 
His correct name, according to Borah, Baharisten-i-Ghayabi 
vol. If, p. 807, note 16, is Parikshit ; See also Gait, E 
History of Assam, pp. 63-68. 

Badshah Nama vol. II, p. 75 and Yazdani’s edition of Ama/- 
f-Salrh, 11, p. 287. 

. ¢ Badshah Nama, vol. If, p. 90. 

Badshah Nama, vol. II, p. 283. His removal from Orissa 
is recorded an P 473. 

He was sent to Badakhshan to convey treasure to Qulij 
Khan, Badshah Nama, vol. H, p 685. 

Travels of Peter Mundy, 5 volumes, Hakhiluyt Society, 
edited by R. C. Temple, vol. IT, Asia, 1628-1634. 
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RALPH CARTWRIGHT, who initiated East India Company's 
trade in Bengal by getting a farman from Agha Muhammad Zaman 
Tihrani, the then Governor of Orissa, and established factories 
at Hariharpur and Balasore ( with the help of the local Governor 
Mir Kasim ) in 1633 wus one of the ancient servants of the 
Company. In O. C. 1583 ( letter from the President and Council 
at Bantam to the Company, dated January 10, 1644 ), he is 
described as an ancient servant of the Company ‘since 1618, 
when the Exchange first set forth” for India’ which is not quite 
correct, since the Exchange was not launched till October 1619 
( Court Book, 8th October 1619, page 424 ) and was in the 
Downs on the 24th March 1620. Cartwright arrived at Jakarta 
on the 25th October 1620. He was appointed’ an Assistant to 
Nicolls, who was hen Chief of all the factories in the Moluccas.! 

Little is known of Carlwright’s activities in Banta or 
elsewhere between 1620 and 1630. Cartwright appears to have 
been sent to the Coast of Coremandel in 1630 or even earlier 
and we find him mentioned as Fourth in Council® in that part. 
He was probably stationed at Masulipatam in the beginning. 
He was appointed Third in Council on December 3, 1630.3 He 
had travelled extensively in the Coast, and we find him writing 
Tom ‘Vantapooly’ (Vetapalemu, about 10 miles south-west 
or. Pesapli or Nizampatam 3. He is next found writing from 
‘Perrally’ ( Perala, a villages 5 miles north-east of Vetapalemu ) 
in October, 1632.° 

President Rastell, in his letter to the factors at Ma. “natam, 
dated Decemeber 3, 1630 appointed Henry Sill as Agent in 
the Coast and Lawrence Hanley as second at the increased salary 
of 66 7 13s 4d. Ralph Cartwright, Nicholas Bix, and Thomas 
Grove were appointed third, fourth and fifth respectively and 
it was laid down that should Henley refuse, Cartwright was to” 
succeed him as second and Bix third.° This appointment is 
confirmed by George, Willoughby, who writing from aboard 
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the Royal James at Bantam on September 12, 1621 to the 
Company says® “‘By consultation John Hunter, in reguard of 
his former experience on that goaste and good repute with you, 
was left Chief at Armagon,® Nicholas Bix second, and Ralph 
Cartwright third; the latter whercof was left by order from 
Surrat’’ 

We find John Norris (principal), Ralph Cartwright, Henry 
Sill (‘taken from Surat’y at Armagon in 1631* John Reeve 
(Merchant of the Hopewell) writing from Bantam to the 
Company on January 31, 1632!° says that when he reached 
Armagon on June 25, 1631 he found John Norris established as 
Agent by the President's commission, together with Cartwright 
(second), Robinson and Bix. They (Norris, Reeve, and others) 
sailed for Masulipatam on July 3, 1631, leaving Bix and Altham 
lo manage the Company's affairs at Armagon. Cartwright was 
probably away in some* of the neighbouring villages for procur- 
ing goods, since we find the Agent Norris and Thomas Clark 
recalling him from his station (cither at Armagon or Petapoli) 
to come to Masulipatam vide their letter dated March 5, 1633. 
He is found writing from Miasulipatam on March 22, 1633 to 
Thomas Colley! to ‘repair hither as speedily as possible in order 
to accompany him into Bengala’ Cartwright was nominated 
Second of the Coast, if he was willing to stay by the President 
and Council at Surat on April 16, 1633”. 

“Cartwright has figured in many accusations. He was 
charged with embezziement of diamonds and committing 
‘heinous crimes’ while ke was in the Coast. George Willoughby, 
John Hunter and William Mathew writing from Masulipafam 
to the Company in their letter dated November 2.14430 
consented to Cartwright’s stay in the Coast, though formerly 
he was, accused by the President and Council of Surat of 
misdemeanours ‘and was condemned to be sent home. The 
accusations brought against Cartwright in 1630 were examined 
by President Rastell and his Council, but they did not find them 
to be ol“ a serigus nature. Rastell communicated his findings to 
the factors at Masulipatam in his letter dated October 27, 1630.35 

Willoughby, aboard the Roya! James at Bantam, wrote 
to the Company on September, 16313 that many plots were 
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practised by Henry Sill, Christopher Read, Ralph Cartwright 
and Thomas Tempest for re-establishing Sill and a number of 
protests were made. Read, Cirtwright and-Tempest refused 
at Armagon to lend any help or advice to the factors of the 
Star and were therefore cxcluded from consultations by the 
President and Council at Surat. 

John Hunter was examined in-February 16323” regarding his 
proceedings at Armagon etc. and he protested his innocence in 
the matter of diamonds, which he believed were embezzled by 
Cartwright. 

Willoughby, in his reply to charges made against him and 
his associates stated that “‘had the charges made against Cart- 
wright by Willoughby and his Council been deemed by Rastel! 
‘worthy his remove’ to England, an order to that effect have 
been sent from Surat”. (The charge No. 8 was That 
Willoughby refused to repair to Englar.d to answer his accusa- 
tions  Sill’s assistants viz. Read, Cartwright, and Tempest, 
were called to Council by the Agent, but ‘were refractory and 
madly disposed’). 

Despite the aliegations, it must be admitted that Cart- 
wright was a redoubtable merchant and was expert in handling 
the local people, whether they were native merchants or Mogul 
governors. Bruton’s narrative of his proceedings at the Nawab’s 
Court at Cuttack makes him a man of astute business sensc.!® 
But for his boldness and initiative, Bengal would not have 
opened its gates for English trade. After establishing factories 
at Hariharpur and Balasore he Jeft Benga: for Bantam. 

Cartwright, after getting the Parwana of Agha Muhammad 
Zamks Fihrani, the Mogul Governor of Orissa stationcd at 
Cuttack, came to Hariharpur on May 10, 1633 and hired a 
house for the English factory till the Company's own haewsg was 
ready.” Cartwright Jeft Hariharpur on June 15 for Balasore.?° 
During his stay at Hariharpur, Cartwright had involved himself 
and his nation in a serious difficulty with the Nawab. Dutch 
records show, that Cartwright was detected inan intrigue with 
the wife of a Muhammadan dwelling next door to the English 
factory whereupon the Nawab not only imprisoned the offender 
and fined him a thousand rupees, but also ordered the faetory 
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building to be pulled down: Probably means were found for 
averting the doom, for otherwise the Company would have had 
something to say on the subject.” 

The whole affair seems to have been fabricated as there is 
no mention of Cartwright’s intimacy with a Muslim lady at 
Hariharpur. There were several allegations against him in 
subsequent years, but nothing of this sort was mentioned, 
Had he cbeen involved in a scandal, factors would have hinted 
at it at some time. Moreover, the English factory built by 
Cartwright and party was not pulled down by the Nawab as 
stated in the Dagh Register. The building was washed away 
by torrential downpour and storm. Bruton says ‘For on the 
cighteenth day (May, 1633) the Raines began with such force 
and violence that it beate downe all our Worke to the ground, 
and wash’d it away, as if there had not beene anything done ; 
this Storme continued without ceasing, (day and night) more 
or lesse, three weeks compleat’ 

Cartwright, ‘who has been Chiefe in Bengala ever since 
that trade has bene afoot’, entreated Ieave to return home in 
1634, but President Thomas Joyce and his Council induced him 
to remain in Balasore, which he did; they again, on October 
25, 1634 ‘begged him to stop another twelve month, but did not 
know whether he will consent’. He remained Chief of the 
factories at Balasore and Hariharpur till the end of the year 
1635, when, owing to violent disagreements between him and 
the Council at Masulipatam, especially Thomas Clark, he was 
displaced or forced to resign, according to Dutch Records, 
He handed over the journals and ledgers of the Bay of Bengal 
accounts from April 6, 1633 to December 17, 1635, “Which 
included four journals and ledgers for ‘Harrapore’, June 12, 
1633 ;tm» December 15, 1633, to May 31, 1634. Thomas Clark 
was to account for the latter date to December 17, 1635. 
Cartwright stated in his note that he had delivered ‘Copies of all 
the ‘said accounts till December 17, 1635. The origina's were 
first delivered iif Anno 1635, befgre my going to Bantam’. It 
appears from this that Cartwright made- over charge on the 17th 
December, $635, before leaving for Bantam on the Speedwell.’ 
He returned to Masulipatam in 1636 with a credential letter 
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from the Councilat Bantam date June 27, 1636, ordering 
the Council there to exmine the accounts and send him back, 
which they did®8. Dutch records°show that Cartwright returned 
from the Bayeof Bengal on the Speedwel/ to Masulipatam, after 
spending a long time at Balasore, looking after his own interests 
rather than the Company’s®. The capital remaining in the Bay 
at his departure was about 1,000 pugodas (equal to 500 7). 
The Speedwel/, after the necessary repairs, proceeded to, Bantam 
with Cartwright on board. From the fact that his accounts 
were made up to December 17, 1635%°, we gather that he gave 
up charge of the Bengal factories on that datc 

Cartwright was found to owe Rs. 4,483 on account of dead 
men’s estate, besides 180 Pagodas due to the Company on the 
Petapoli account, according to the letter of Gerald Pinson and 
Thomas Clark dated Masulipatam, December 1, 1636, addressed 
to the President and Council at Bantam®?. He was ordered 10 
clear off all scores before he left the Coast ; ‘and then wee hope 
his extravagant courses shall never disparage "our Honorable 
Company more on these parts’ He delivered the following record 
to the Agent at Masulipatam on January 13, 163733 A book“of 
wills and inventories kept in the Bay ; one journal and ledger 
continued on December 17, 1635 (and ‘corcluged the same day’), 
besides papers etc belonging to the estates of Thomas Colley, 
Jonathan Mountney, John Powell and Robert Littler. In a 
postscript to the note left by Cartwright of the papers delivered 
to the Agent on January 13, 1637, he says he has also delivered 
tc the Agent on January 16, duplicates of the said accounts and 
twe Pooks of expenses. 

Crt wright was detained by the Agent of Masulipatam ‘all 
last year’ to his great hindrance as we learn from his letter to 
the President and Council at Bantam dated August 28, 1€&& He 
confirmed having sent two letters by the Expedition to President 
Willoughby. He said that thirteen years was too long a period to 
be absent from one’s country and friends. [It was never his 
desire to go°into the Bay, and when he wenf, he intended to 
stay only one monsoon; but, having got him out of the way while 
another took Norris’s place as Agent, they obliged hinfto remain 
nearly three years, without giving him an encouragement but on 
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the contrary reviling and taunting him. He owed the Company 
nothing but his duty and service. The deficit on his Bengal 
accounts (nearly 100 7) and the gold lost in Patapoli (130 double 
riders) amounted at the most 240 7, for which-he offered to 
transfer to the Agent certain debts due to him which, with the 
sums standing to his credit in the Bay accounts, would fully 
cover his liability ; yet he. was refused permission to Bantam to 
take ship there for England. Moreover, his goods lay rotting 
and spoiling ‘nor have I had this cight month tyme either cott 
to ly uppon, quilt or sheete to cover me, or clothes to put uppon 
my back, but what I borrow and friends give me’ He declared 
that he never kept in his own hands the estates of the dead men 
but put them all into the Company’s cash. He explained 
the reason why his accounts showed a deficit. The Company 
owed him over 300 7 „on account of wages. He expressed fears 
that the factors’ intent ‘are verie evill to me words’ but left 
himself to the consideration of his correspondent. 

No doubt,’ Cartwright was given a raw deal by the Agent 
and Council at Masulipatam,_ during his detention there. His 
condition was pathetic for he had no ‘cott to ly uppon, 
quilt or sheete to cover me, or clothes to put uppon my 
back’ At the same tiane Agent Gerald Pinson and his second 
Thomas Clark (Accountant) ‘did live at Mesulipatam‘at a very 
high and extraordinary ratc in the expence of the Companies 
meanes, putting them to the charge of keeping ten horses, two 
oxen, two pallankeens, sometimes 40, other tymes 60, and at 
other tymes 80 servants belonging to the house. And wen 
Pinson and Clark have gone out of towne togeather (as«.was 
usuall) there did ride a trumpeter before him ; likewise there 
was two flaggs carrved before them, and one of the cuntry fen- 
cers-#™", declared Cartwright in an affidavit filed on January 
16, 163933, Cartwright spent lavishly according to Cogan, who 
pointed out that the greater part of what was employed in pay- 
ing interest on what was misspent when Baker and Cart- 
wright lived at the Coast, the former having cost the Company 
a great deal?®. 

There” were some allegations against Cartwright and he 
returned to England via Bantam, probably in the beginning of 
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1639, in order to vindicate his chariicter. The veteran merchant 
was charged with embezzling A bale of ginghams?®* out of the 
Speedwell by the President and Council at Bantam. The Court of 
Committees An August 7, 1639, read general Jetters from Bantam 
and the Coast, wherein this charge was mentioned. The 
Court3®’ deferred the hearing of the complaints against Cart- 
wright and others (William, Heriry Johnson and Guy Bath) on 
November 11. Cartwright submitted his answer to the Accusati- 
ons disclaiming all knowledge of the missing of the bale ; but the 
examination was deferred to November 22, 1639"°. The Court 
absolved Cartwright of all imputations of dishonesty and app- 
ointed him second in Council at Bantam with right to succeed 
Aaron Baker as President. 

The Court of Committees held-a meeting on March 9, 1641 
and approved Cartwright’s appointment!. “On information 
that Mr. Muschampe has been succeeded “as President at Bantam 
by Aaron Baker, who is reported to be‘in ‘a deepe consumption’, 
the Court, seeing that there is no one out thereecapable of filling 
his place, takes into consideration whom to sent to act as second 
and in the event of Mr. Baker’s death to succeed as President, 
Mr. Pinson and Mr. Hunter named ; but both excuse themselves 
on the ground of recent return after long abgscnce from England 
though Hunter offers to go in August or September by the next 
ship. Thereupon it is proposed that Ralph Cartwright, who has 
been long employed in the service and is specially recommended 
as an able man and a good accountant, and one who has cleared 
himself satisfactorily from all complaints, shall be Appointed 
anc go in the William, now designed for Bantam He is much 
pleaséd with the Court’s proposal and offers himself’ freely for 
this or any other employment. After debate his salary is settled 
at 120 7 per annum ; on hearing this he asks that it may-he, made 
200 marks, and in case Mr. Baker is dead on his arrival that 
he may succeed him as President. Both these requests arc granted 
and he is assured that if his services answer expectation he shal} 
receive the same respect asother Presidents Haye had. At his 
desire it is agreed that his wife shall he given 40 7 yearly from 
his salary for her maintenance’”’, recorded the Cort Minutes 
in appointing Cartwright. (Mr. Samuel Vassal® was accepted 
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as security for Cartwright on “March 10, 1641 and his “old bond 
was cancelled on his re-entertainment on March 153%”, 

Cartwright returned to Bantam as Second in Council in 
1641 and we find the Court permitting his wife, ,Elizabeth, to 
have certain goods, their freight to be charged to her husbands 
account™ Thomas {vy in his protest dated Masulipatam Septe- 
mber 4, 16395 said that there'had been a change of Presidents 
at Bantam, while a letter’ from London stated that Read and 
Cartwright were coming out on the Wi//iam. Since Cartwright 
was in England in 1641, the year is patently wrong. 

Aaron Baker resigned the Presidency of Bantam to Ralph 
Cartwright early in January 1643 and proceeded home in the 
U/yses according to a letter from Bantam to the Company®, 
Cartwright held the Presidency only for three years during which 
period he was allowed a salary of 300 7 per annum!’ He resi- 
gned the office of the President at Bantam in favour of Aaron 
Baker, who.was his son‘fin-law a few days before December 29, 
1645 and embarked for England on the Mary with Robert Hatch 
as a fellow passenger’, Baker vacated his office and was elected 
ome of the Committees at the Court meeting of August 15, 1649. 

Cartwright was exonerated of all blames in 1641 and was 
appointed President at Bantam. Suill, we find his name men- 
tioned in the Companvy’s Biack Book® for 1624-55 (Home Misce- 
ilaneons, vol. XXIX—A Record of the ‘terrors and misdemeanors 
of the Companys servants’. The entries for 1644-49 occupy fl. 
34-47). He did not desist himself from private trade. 

There was a dispute bstween Captain William Mynors and 
Cartwright, though the details have not been given in the Gourt 
Minutes. The Court at its sitting on November 4, 164Suesired 
certain Committees to hear and report on the matter in dispute 
betwee Captain Mynors and Cartwright. The Committees 
to whom the dispute was referred were desired to meet ‘next 
Thursday’ at the Court meeting held on December 23. The 
answers of Captain Mynors to the charge brought against him by 
Cartwright wer? read at a Court of Committees held on February 
10, 16473, but judgment, was deferred untill the Captain could 
present hfs intended charges against Cartwright. Captain Myn- 
ors was asked to prefer his charges against Cartwright speedily. 
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Cartwright’s request for a copy of Captain Mynors’s answers 
to the charges he brought against him was refused by the Court 
of Comittees at their sitting hefd on February 12, 16473, but he 
was allowede«to read the said answers. He desired that the Capt- 
ain must state speedily what charges he had against him so that 
he could prepare himself for answering the same before Mynors 
left England. The Court immediately asked the Captain to 
present his charges against Cartwright. Captain Mynors-requested 
payment of all wages and debts due to him plus the usual gratu- 
ity (bonus) for bringing the Mary into the Downs. He asked 
for permission to take 100 gallons of Canary wine provided by 
him. as Cartwright had one hogshead of the wine sent out for 
the ships taken ashore at Bantam. The Court ordered payment 
of his wages and debts at this méeting, but deferred his other 
requests. 

The Committees called Cartwright and Captain Mynors 
into the Court on February 17, 1647 and charges against the 
Captain were read, with his answers to the same. They heard 
what each one had to say in his own defence. Mwvnors’s coun- 
ter-charges against Cartwright were read next and a cop? of 
the same was given to the latter. The Committees held another 
Court on February 19, but could not reselvesthe disputes between 
the Captain and Cartwright?’ The Company’s records do not 
reveal how the dispute has been settled. N 

Cartwright acquainted the Court on July 7, 16475” that he 
had to say something about Thomas Owen, who lately died at 
Bantam and the Committees, accordingly, ordered the latter's 
account not to be settled until this was heard. The Court had 
to await the arrival of Cartwright to settle the accounts of 
Michael Yates, who lost the voyage of his ship, the Hopewell, 
from Bantam. Yates was charged with carrying Pextaiguese 
goods free of freight in the §wan when he was in her. His ans- 
wers was not satisfactory to the Court®8, Cartwright was direc- 
ted on November 27, 1646 to give in a written answer to the 
money clainied by Yates and Humphrey West. The charges 
drawn by Cartwright were so directly eontrary to West’s answers 
that certain Committees were directed on December 2 to examine 
the difference and report their findings to the Court®, The 
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Courts conclusion in this respect is not recorded in the Miniates. 

Complaints against Yeo, Hatch, Smith and Steevens were also 
preferred by Cartwright and the” Court directed the complainant 
to draw up charges against the accused on December 23, 16466, 
so that the Committees could take them up for consideration, 
‘next Tuesday’ The Committees at their Court held on Decem- 
ber 29, ordered copies of the charges to be given to each of the 
accused and their written answers were demanded for the same. 
The Court, after reading the answers, cleared all of them. 

The court desired on January 19, 1646 three or four Commit- 
tees to examine Cartwright’s accounts in order to ascertain the 
truth of his statement that 40,600 (sic) dotlars were due from 
the Joint Stock to the First General Voyage®. Wright and 
Vivian (Committees ?) declared on August 20, 1647 that, accor- 
ding to the account made up by Cartwright, 40,500 dollars were 
due to from the Joint Stock to the First General Voyage 
they therefore desired goods to this value from those returned 
that year. 

Cartwright was fond of oriental delicacies and we find him 
bringing home ‘sweatmeates, screetores, sirrups, pupe, acharre’, 
etc. in the Mary on his return from Bantam. The Committees, 
ata Court held on Recember 18, 1646, ordered these rarities be 
delivered to him after taking note of their weights by the Hus- 
band®, He also brought home two chests of tokens from Bantam 
and the Committees ordered them, on November 6, 1646, to be 
viewed at the ‘next court’®?, Accordingly certain Committees 
were requested on November 11 to go to the Custom-house 
and examine the tokens®®. ¢ 

It appears from the records that Cartwright was uid up 
with illness as soon as he returned home. The Committees des- 
ired tonow how the Company's estate stood at Bantam on 
August 14, 1646. This could not be done without Cartwright's 
accounts and he was so ill that he could not perfect them. 
Garway and Gould (Committees) were desired by the Court 
at the meeting jeld on August i4 ta call on Cartwrighi’s lodging 
close at hand, and see haw he was. Cartwright’s books were 
asked to be” brought the following morning to the Company's 
house for him to perfect with the assistance of Sambrooke. 
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The Court granted Cartwright permission to go “into the 
country’ for a fortnight on February 26, 1647 and sanctioned 
100 7 for his expenses, on account, besides délivering his goods 
( tokens and soriental delicacies) from the Custom-house, on 
payment of the clearance and warehouse charges.®® He offered 
to leave 1,000 7 on interest in the Company's hands, to make 
good all sums that might be charged to him from Bantam and 
desired for clearing his accounts. Since the Committees were 
busy with the despatch of ships, he was told to wait for some 
time. Cartwright could not see to himself the clearance of his 
accounts as he died before the end of 1647. Though his date 
of death is. not recorded, it is certain that he passed away before 
February 4, 1648 as the Court called his wife, Elizabeth, widow 
of Ralph Cartwright on that date.® 

The account books of Cartwright were examined by 
Andrews and other Committees and théy reported to the Court 
on November 21, 1649 that they had found ‘very great mis- 
carriages by way of private trade’. The Committees, there- 
fore, ordered some deduction from his estate. The Committees 
shamelessly imposed a fine of 400 7. 

Elizabeth, wife of Cartwright and Abraham, his brother 
executor, petitioned the Court of Committces on February 4, 
1648 that 550 7 might be paid to the widow. The Court con- 
sidering that she had only received 100 7, consented to her 
having 50 7 on the executor giving a discharge for it, and agreed 
that if the 500 7 should appear to be due when her husband's 
account was made up, she shall be paid it with interest at the 
rate,of six per cent from that day. Abraham applied for 
1,500 rialls of eight received from Aaron Baker for Cartwright’s 
accounts, but Elizabeth and her daughter, Mrs. Baker, desired 
on September 8, 1648 that this money might be detainag until 
the account was adjusted, as legacies were due to them from the 
estate. The legatees expressed their fear that they would not 
receive their respective shares of money if the amount was paid 
to the executor as he had -not kept a former agreement made 
on the 4th February last. All parties referring themselves to 
the decision of the Court, the executor was directed to give a 
discharge for 50 7 formerly s ordered to be paid to Mrs. Cart- 
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wright. The Court decided that if 500 7 appeared to be due to 
the account of the deceased, it should be paid to the widow. 
Interest @ 6% per annum was allowed on that account. The 
Court detained the 1500 rialls till settlement of the accounts of 
the deceased and interest @ 6% per annum was allo wed to the 
executor. The executor pressed for payment of his dues and the 
Court desired certain Committees on November 14, 1649 to exa- 
mine and report on the account of the late Ralph Cartwright.” 
Abraham was told by the Court on November 28, that his brother, 
notwithstanding his bond of 1,000 marks not to engage in private 
trade, had much wronged the Company, thereby forfeiting 
it.** Cartwright’s accounts were ‘so confusedly made up as 
that no man could rectify them’. The Court, after much 
deliberation, resolved to impose a fine of 400: 7 for private trade 
and” all other offences committed by Cartwright. Abraham sub- 
mitted to the decision of the Court as he had nothing to say 
to the accusations. Tre Court ordered payment of the dues 
to Abraham, after deducting 500 7 formerly passed for payment 
to the widow. The final order for payment of all that was due 
to Cartwright ( except 500 7 detained for his widow ) was passed 
by the Court on December 12.” 

Whatever may be his faults, Cartwright was one of the most 
outstanding merchants of the Company in the initial days. The 
factories at Hariharpur and Balasore did not prosper in the 
absence of abjer hands. The Court considered Cartwright ‘as 
a great private trader’.*® He was sensible to the feelings of 
others and helped people in distress. We conclude this account 
of Cartwright, who heralded the trade into Bengal with ‘the 
following extract from his letter ( Ballasore ? } to ‘Mr. Youring’ 
( ) 1634.** He asked ‘Youring’ to take the bearer, formerly 
a servant in the English house at Masulipatam, into the 
Company's service and in the meanwhile he was ordered to do 
duty on board. The bearer was instructed to ‘courteously 
entertayne your laskers (lascars) elce will they leave the shipp’. 
He-promised ‘Youring’ to send aboard with all expedition both 
goods and provisions.— ‘some by the pinnace, others by porks,” 
and it m-y be that the Dutch sloope will help us’. He sent a 
cable by ‘our dungose’. 
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4 NOTES 


Wilson, C. R.— A Note on me English Chiefs at Balasore, 
1633-1650, Calcutta, 1903. | 

Foster, W.— English Factories in India, 1634-36, Oxford, 
1911, p. 110. 

Foster— EF 1630-33, p 107. 

©. C. 1450, Cartwright to Thoas Colley at Petapoli, 
September 28, 1632 ; EF 1630-33, p, 230. 

0. C. 1452, Cartwright to Thomas Colley at Petapoli, 
October 4, 1632; EF 1630-33, p. 234. 

Foster, EF 1630-33, p. 107. 

O. C. 1375, Foster, EF 1630-33, p. 166. 

Armagon (Armeghon, Arumugam)— Sriharikota, where a 
rocket launching station has been constructed in 1972, 
is near Armagon. 

Foster, EF 1630-33, p. 202 note. 

Oo. C. 1421, EF 1630-33, p. 203. 

Oo. C. 1497, EF 1630-33, p. 285. 

O. C. 1502, EF 1630-33, p. 292. _ 
Factory Records, Surat, Vol. I, p. 220 ; EF 1630-33, p. 301. 
O. C. 1322, EF 1630-33, p. 81. 

Surat Factory Outward Letterbook, vol. I. p.- 51; EF 1630-33, 
p. 73. 

O. C. 1375 ; EF 1630-33, pp. 168 & 170. 

Surat Consultation dated February 9, 1632 ; Factory 
Records, Surat, vol. I, p. 154 ; EF 1630-33, p. 205. 


18. ¢ O. C. 1477, EF 1630-33, p. 252. 


Bruion’s News. 
Bruton’s News. 


Dagh Register 1631, p. 415 ( Foster, EF 1634-36, Introduc- 
tion XXXVI ) 


Bruton’s News. 
0. C. 1536, EF 1634-36, p. 50. 


Dagh Register, 1636, p. 124; Wilson—Bhlasore Chiefs, 
pp. 1-3. 


O. C. 1585 ; Note by Ralph Cartwright of papers delivered 
to the Agent at Masulipatam, January 13, 1637 ( EF 1637- 
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41, pp. 3-3 ). 

O. C. 1572 ; Factors at Masulipatam to the Company dated 
September 20, 1636 ; EF 1634-36, p. 296. 

O. C. 1567 Wilson— Balasore Chiefs, p. 3. 

Certificate by President Willoughby and Robert Coulson 
at Bantam, June 27, 1636 ( EF 1634-36, p. 270). 

That Ralph Cartwright has been sent back to the Coast 
upon the Expedition merely to give account to the Agent 
and Council there of ‘his late imployments in the Bay of 
Bengala’ etc. This being done, he is to be allowed to return 
to Bantam at once, to take passage for England. 

O. C. 1582 ; Wilson, Balasore Chiefs, p. 3. 

Dagh Register 1636, p. 124. 

O.C. 1585, EF 1634-36, pp. 3-4, 

Foster, EF 1634-36, Introduction XXXV—Vxxviii, pp. 124, 
180 & 329. 

O. C. 1580, EF 1534-36, p. 326. 

O. C. 1585 (see 30 above). 

British Museum Egerton MS 2086 f 136 ; EF 1637-41, 
25-26. 

Home Miscellaneous, voll. xxix, f. 30 ; EF 1637-41, p. 165. 
O. C. 1751, Court Minutes 1644-49 p. 57. 
Ginghams—cotton cloths. 

Court book, vol. xvii, p. 19 ; Court Minutes 1635-39, p. 313. 


Court book, vol. xvii, p. 72 ; > p- 343. 

Court book, vol. xvii, p. 84 ; > Pp. 348. 

Court book, voi. xvii p. 430 ; » PP. 

149-150. 

Court Book, vol. xvii, p. 437 ; sp. 152. 
, > Vol. xvii, p. 438 ; ee . p- i533. 


0. 6 1779 & Court Book vol. xviii, pp. 174 & 260. 

0. C. 1690; EF 1637-41, p. 165. 

O. C. 1643, President Cartwright & Council at Bantam to 
ths Company, EF 1637-41, p. 82 & O. C. 1837. 

Court ‘Book xix, p. 133 ; A Court of Committees with the 
Mixed Committees, February 21, 1644 ; Court Minutes 1644- 
49; p. 12. 

O. C. 1884 & 1969 ; (President Baker & Council at Bantam 
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to the Company, December 29, 1645); EF 1642-46, pp. 
36, 82, & 311 note. 

Court Book, vol. xx, p. 383 ;.Court Minutes 1644-49, p. 342. 
Court Minutes 1644-49, p. 1. 

Court Book, vol. xx, p. 37 ; Court Minutes 1644-49, p. 37 


p. 57; s 27. 

74 ; pp. 189-190. 

1; 76 ; 190. 

77 191. 

78 ; 191. 

’> 5 212 ss oP 210. 


A Court of Committees, December 3, 1645 ; Court Book vol 
xix, p. 378 ; Court Minutes 1644-49, p. 118. 
Court Book, vol. xx, p. 48; Court Minutes 1644-49, 
pp. 173-74. 
is 5 p. 50; ,, ” ’ s> P+ 175 
Court Book, vol. xx, p. 57 ; Court Minutes 1644-49, pp. 
181, 182 & 185. 


,»› 189 ; p. 253. 
,» 140 ; 5, p. 219, 
56 ; p. 180. 
38 ; p. 168, 
40 ; p- 169. 
15 ; p. 160. 
79 ; p. 192. 
,› 197 p. 256. 
’ 425 ¦; „› er p- 377 
» 197 ; See 69 above. 
,„ 260 ; p 286. 
.„ 424 ; p. 373. 
,› 428 ; p- 380-81. 
¬ 439 ; „; p- 385. 


”» $3 1»  XXi, ,, 53 ; (Court of Committees for the 
Joint Stock,August 21, 1650) Court Minutes 1650-54, p. 55. 

O. C. 1544; Probably Thomas Ewryn (Fester, EF 
1634-36, p. 51). 


78 Pork—native boat. 


79. 


Dungaes—dungi, a small boat. 
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Ardibihust ( a Muslim month ) 
Bussar - Bazar (a market) 
Caphilaes (a caravan ) 

Cazie {Kazi - a Muslim priest) 
Cawsey - Causeway 

Chourlles (Churle - 140 lbs. weight) 
Cossayes (Cussayes - Khasa — fine muslin) 
Coule ( Kol - a written agreement) 
Course ( - Cos - kos - Karoh) 
Connet ( - a cubit) 

Cowlers (Porters) 

Delassa (encouragement) 

Derbar (a court) ° 

Deroy {a prohibition in King’s name) 
Dungi (a native boat) 

Farazola ହି 

Faujdar (a commander) 

Fermand ( - farman, - an imperial order) 
Fordo (a load) 

Fuckeirs ( Muslim mendicants) 
Gentiles ( Hindus) 

Ginghams - a kind of textile 

Ghats ( landing stages) 

Herba ( a kind of textile) 

Jaggat ( custom) 

Jumada (a Muslim month) 

Junk (a country vessel) 

Junken or Jupgkeon ( - custom) 
Kali-damanZ ( - killing of the Kalia ). 
Kila ( fort) 

Laskar ( - camp) 

Mansabdar ( - a Muslim fiefholder) 
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Mahaprasad ( - Lord Jagannath’s food) 
Mahmudis ( - a coin) 

Man - maund 

Moor/More ( A Mussalman) 

Moone Shahur Noor Alle ( - a Muslim month) 
Narose (Norose) - New Year 


Neel/Anyl!l ( - indigo) ଏ 
Nawab 

Nockada ( Indian boatswain) 
Nizamat 


Pagoda ( an idol temple) 

Parwana ( - a licence) 

Pork - ( - a native boat) 

Radaries ( - road duties) 

Rottles (a weight of 35 lbs.) 

Salame ( - salutation) 

Shaban ( a Muslim month) 

Shahbander 

Shapur Noor Allé"(:-a Muslim month). 
Sirray ( - a traveller’s inn) 

Semianoes 

Subadar. 

Suba 

Swarga-dwara (gate of the Heavens) 
Taffata ( - fine silk) 

Tashareefes ( - complimentary present) 
Tester ( - a cotton cloth) 
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Abdullah Kutb Shah, Ruler of Golconda 

Abraham, brother of Cartwright 

Abul Hasan—See Asaf Khan 

Agha Muhammad Zaman Tihrani— Mughal Governor of Orissa 
in 1633 & 1642-45 

Akbar, (Ehebar, Echbare, Zelabddim Echebar), Mughal Emperor 

Anang Bhim Deo, king of Orissa 

Ann, wife of William Jourden in Blessing 

Antheuniss, (Anthonison, Andrinus), Lucas; chief of E. 1. Co’s 
factory at Masulipatam in 1617—18 

Arjumand Bano Begum—See Mumtaz Mahal 

Aurangzeb, Mughal Emperor 

Austin, Edward ; Commander of the Swan 

Azam Khan, Governor. of Bengal 

Baldeo, brother of Parichat (Parikshit) 

Baquir Khan Najam Zani (Baquir Khan, Bagr Khan, Bakir 
Khan, Backar Caune, Bakhar), Mughal Governor of Orissa, 
1628-1632 

Bayazid, son of Sulaiman Karani 

Beg, IShaq ; Governor of Suarat 

Bix, Nocolas ; merchant at Armagon 

Blunden, Humphrey ; bookseller 

Bornford, council member at Surat 

Breton, council member at Surat 

Bruton, William ; quarter master of the Hopewel/ and author of 
News from the East Indies 

Cartwright, Rarph, who initiated trade with Bengal 

Ehebar— See Akbar 

Elizabeth I, Queen of England 

Elizabeth, wife of Cartwright 
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Elizabeth, wife of Richard Harris ir the Palsgrave 

Elizabeth, wife of Trippet in the Pearl 

Farzand—title ef Baquir Khan 

Fitch, Ralph— England’s pioneer to India and Burma 

Floris, Pieter Willemson— Dutchman in E. I. Co’s service 

Fremlen, council member at Surat 

Gapgernat (Gugernet)— See Jagannath 

Gardeinjs Arent, Dutch Governor at Coromandel 

Ghor Beg, father of Mahabat Khan 

Gosnoll, George ; purser of Jonas 

“all, Captain John—Squadron leader to Mokha 

Hassan Ali Khan Turkman— Governor of Bengal 

Hashim Khan, Governor of Bengal! 

Hippon, Captain, founder of Masulipatam factory in 1611 

Hopkinson, Joseph—President at Surat 

Ishaq Beg—Governor of Surat 

Islam Khan—Governor of Benga! 

Isopff (Issoff) Gkawn (Chawn)—See Saif Khan 

Jafar Khan Nasiri, Nawab of Bengal 

Jehangir, (Jangere Paudshah—Nurud-din-Muhammad), Mughal 
Emperor 

Jalayer Khan, Governor of Bengal 

James I, King of England 

Joan, wife of William Kingman in the Discovery 

Joan, wife of Robert Thomas 

Jodocus, son of Hondius 

Joyce, Thomas ; Chief director of the Company on the coast 

Judith, wife of Peter Church in the William 

Judith, wife of Giles Nudd in the Blessing 

Kalapahar, Illahabad (Afghan General) 

Kerridge, Thomas (E.I. Co’s President at Surat, 1617-8) 

Khan-i-Azam—Nawab of Gujarat 

Khan Zaman—title of Mirza Amanullah, eldest son of Mahabet 
Khan 

Khurram, Prince— See Shah Jahan 

Khusru, eldest son of Jahangir 

Khwaja Hasan Ali (Cojah Hessen Alle), landlord of E. I. Co.'s 
factory at Surat 
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Lurasp—title of Muhabat Khan 

Malcandy, (Maléander—Mukunda Deva Harichandana), last 
king of Orissa 

Malchiram, ‘great Bengallian king’ 

Man Singh, founder of Rajmahal 

Margaret, Bruton’s Wife 

Margares, Thomas Isack’s mother 

Mary, wife of Thomas Church in the London 

Mercossom ( Mir Kasim ), Governor of Balasore 

Mersymomeine--See Mirza Momin 

Methwold, William (E. I. Co.’s president at Surat) 

Mir Kasim— See Mercossom 

Mir Zainu-din Ali, brother of Islam Khan, Governor of Bengal 

Mirza Abul Hasan—See Asaf Khan 

Mirza Ahmed Beg Khan, Governor of Bengal 

Mirza Amanullah, eldest son of Mahabet Khan 

Mirza Husain, sOn of Asaf Khan 

Mirza Masih, son of Asaf Khan 

Mirza Momin, a Mogul nobleman 

Mukarram Khan, Governor of Orissa 

Mutaqad Khan—Mutakid Khan (Mirza Maki )—Governor of 
Orissa, 1632-41, 1645-48 

Nirane FE. I. Co.'s native servant at Hariharpur 

Nur Jahan, wife of Jahangir 

Nur Mahal See Nur Jahan 

Okes, I—publisher of Bruton’s News 

Padesh Shassallem (Pe Desha Shassallam)— See Jahangir 

Parwati, Consort of Lord Siva 

Parwiz, Second son of Jahangir 

Peirspn, Council member at Surat 

Powell, John ; Purser of the Swan 

Powerscourt, Earl—See Wingfield 

Priyabanta, King of Kanyakubja 

Raja Kalyan, sn of Todar Mal ; Governor of Bengal 

Rastell, President at Surat 

Reeve, John ; merchant of the Hopewell 

Robinson, Thomas ; merchant at Armagon 

Roe, Sir Thomas ; ambassador of King James I to Jahangir 
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Saif Khan (Sife Cawn, Issoff Gkwan, Issopff Chawn)—Governor 
of Surat 

Shade, James ; Captain of the Swan 

Shah Jahan, (Shaw Jehan Geere, Shawgojan, Pe Desha Shassal- 
lem, Padshah Shas-Sallem, Mughal Emperor, 1628—1658 

Shanawaz Khan, son of Asaf Khan 

Shah Nawaz Khan, Governor of Orissa 

Shahriyar, youngest son of Jahangir 

Shaistah Khan, son of Asaf Khan 

Siyadat Khan, title of Islam Khan 

Thomazine, wife of William Needs in the Discovery 

Thomazine, wife of Ralph Round in the London 

Watts, Thomas ; Master of the Hopewell 

Yatquad Khan—See Asaf Khan 

Yamin-ud-daula—See Asaf Khan 

Zamana Beg— See Mahbat Khan 

Zelabdin Echeber—See Akbar 
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P. PAANKAFPAN NAIR had some early 
excursionsinto Indology and Anthropology. 
He gave up service in the Anthmopological 
Survey to take up journalism. After fifteen 
years’ stint in journalism, he is now devo- 
ting his energies to doing reésearch on 
Calcutta. Job Charnock, the Father of 
Calcutta, has been rescued by him from the 
clutches of the myth-makers. British social 
life in Old Calcutta has been studied and a 
new interpretation given to the etymology 
surrounding Calcutta. How and why did 
the English came to Orissa and thence to 
Bengal ? This is what he explains in this 
book with the help of Bruton’s visit to 


Jagannatha. 


He is the author of several books in 
English and Bengali, and he contributes 


articles in various journals. 
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MINERVA’S HOMAGE TO ORISSA—ITS GL¢ AST 


Two more tit’es 
LIFE AND CULTUR#¥#FN ORISSA - 
‘maskree Paramananda Aram Commemoration Volyme ) 
Editor Professor Binod Sankar Das, D. Litt 


Freent day economic planners and social ' Scientists are touched 
bY ticappalling rcality of modern Orissa, its prpverbial poverty. 
WH this economic clecline of Otissa since the foundation of 
British rule in 1803 despite its pa## glory of anilitary adventures 
and maritime ascendancy, abundant raw resources, a hig idle 
population with an annual spiral growth rate? 

Keeping the objective of probing into the development of 
life and culture in view, articlcs have been written on a thematic 
study of the dynamics of changes in cultural life of ‘Orissa 
through thc generations, both by itself, and as part of the 
socio-cultural changes in eastern India. 


Contributors are: Shri Gopinath Mohanty (Jnan-Peeth 
Award Winner), Professor L. K. Mahapatra, Shri Sitakanta 
Mahapatra, IAS, Professor Gopal ‘Ch. Mishra, Dr Tapas Kr. 
Chakravorty, Professor Kanchanmay Mazumdar, Sushil Mukher- 
jen, Nabin Kr Jit, and Professor Binode Sankar Das. 


1984 Pages ;.242 Rs. 100 
IN PRESS 


LORD JAGANNATHA MYSTICAL MaAs#IFESTATIONS 
a socio-historica” analysis 
Sushil Mukherjea 


Curiosity loows large over the peculiar imagery of Lord Jagan- 
natha—crudel}t mainted wooden log without legs and hands, 
bizarre looking eyes ed without wy shoulder etc. Why 
Subhadra is included in.,the trinity, When she is not recognised 
to be a goddess? Why have a section of the tribat Savaras, 
called dayitas, been give authority to serve the Lord along 
withethe Brahmin priests ? 


. The author has studied the ,questions deeply and inferred 
that Jagannatha was ufiffally ‘a Savara deity, their“Sun God, 
Uyungsun. 


He also raises the point why are the Savaras, other than 
the dayitas, whi are converts, to Hinduism, are bsrred 
from entry into the Puri temple? The author pleads orr thein 
behalf. While respectful to the god in the syncretising tracition. 
the author breathes fire=g7id brimstone against the religionists ana 
dogmatists who are responsible for much unnecessary suffering 
in ihp world. The author dislikes the term, so much ‘used, 
Jagannatha .eult, and says that the .Pafannatha culture is a 
mirror of ‘Indian religious culture, embodying its power of 
religious syncretism. 
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